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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Gaelic  Union  at  present  consists  of  some  of  the' 
founders  and  most  active  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
u  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language.”  Its  im¬ 
mediate  object  is  to  publish  at  cheap  rates,  works  in  the  Irish 
Language,  original  and  translated,  and  to  reprint  such  rare  books 
3r  portions  of  them  as  may  be  required  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  colleges.  The  placing  of  these  works  within  the  reach  of 
the  people,  and  in  a  form  useful  and  accessible  to  students,  is 
now  the  great  requirement  of  the  movement  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  cultivation  of  the  Irish  Language. 

By  the  labours  chiefly  of  the  promoters  of  the  Gaelic  Union, 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language  has  been 
established,  developed,  and  matured.  They  have  had  a  very 
large  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  works  issued  in  the  name 
of  that  Society,  and  in  all  its  other  undertakings,  and  have 
contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the  movement  in 
obtaining  for  the  Gaelic  the  position  it  now  holds  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  Ireland.  Their  present  undertaking 
will  admit  of  their  efforts  being  concentrated  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  publication  of  books  and  a  periodical  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Gaelic.  As  they-wieara  work,  they  hope  to  be  able 
to  show  in  connection  with  the  present  effort  the  same  energy 
and  perseverance  as  hitherto,  and  thereby  merit  the  support 
and.  co-operation  of  all  Gaels  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  other 
portions  of  the  globe. 

Some  works  there  are,  the  risk  of  producing  which  will  be 
borne  by  publishers.  The  present  is  one  of  this  class,  and ! 
the  editors  have  no  concern  with  such  further  than  in  a  literary 
way.  There  are  many  other  valuable  works,  the  publication  of 
w’hich  would  materially  improve  the  position  of  Gaelic  Litera¬ 
ture,  but  which  in  the  infancy  of  the  movement,  it  would  be 
risky,  if  not  ruinous,  for  individuals  to  undertake.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Gaelic  Union,  whilst  labouring  gratuitously,  do  not 
wish  to  be  at  heavy  loss  by  their  efforts  in  issuing  such  works, 
and  as  discretion  must  be  exercised  in  undertaking  them, 
substantial  aid  will  be  required  to  permit  their  publication  at 
any  but  prices  which  would  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
students  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  More  interest 
would  be  taken  in  the  study  of  the  language  if  emulation  were 
duly  encouraged,.  The  Gaelic  Union,  therefore,  proposes,  if 
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funds  permit  to  give  special  prizes  to  encourage  Teachers  and 
Students  of  the  language.  Subscriptions  and  donations  for  the 
‘'Gaelic  Publication  and  Prize  Fund”  hereby  opened,  are, 
therefore,  respectfully  requested,  which  may  be  forwarded  to 
any  of  the  members  of  the  Union,  or  to  the  under-named 
address,  and  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 

No  avoidable  expense  will  be  incurred,  but  some  fund  must 
be  created  to  prevent  heavy  loss  in  publishing  Irish  books  at 
low  prices,  and  to  secure  a  good  circulation  of  them. 

The  Gaelic  Union  has  already  made  arrangements  for  the 
publication  of  the  invaluable  text  of  Keating’s  History  of 
Ireland  ( Foras  feasa  air  Eirinn ),  in  parts.  The  first  part  is  in 
the  printer's  hands.  Particulars  will  be  duly  announced. 

The  re-issue  (in  parts)  of  the  Irish  version  of  the  "Imitation 
of  Christ  ”  ( Searc-leanamhain  Chriost ),  by  the  late  Rev.  Daniel 
O’Sullivan,  P.P.,  carefully  revised  and  edited  by  a  member  of 
the  Gaelic  Union,  has  reached  its  fourth  number,  and  will  be 
proceeded  with  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  without  fur¬ 
ther  delay. 

A  new  edition  of  Mac-gJmiomhartha  Finn ,  suited  to  the 
Celtic  programme  of  the  Commissioners  of  Intermediate  Edu¬ 
cation  has  been  put  in  press. 

An  Irish  phrase-book,  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Board's  Irish  programme,  is  being  prepared. 

The  first  part  of  a  new  series  of  “  Lessons  in  Gaelic”  is  in 

press. 

The  present  work,  ( Laoidh  Oisin  air  Thir  na  n-Og ),  suited 
for  use  in  National  Schools,  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  David 
Comyn.  The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Ulick  J.  Bourke,  P.P., 
M.R.Í.A.,  Rev.  John  Nolan,  O.D.C.,  and  other  founders  and 
members  of  the  u  Gaelic  Union,  and  of  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language,”  co-operate  in  the  work 
of  revising  and  editing  all  the  proposed  publications  :  of  which 
several  have  already  been  undertaken,  and  others,  by  various 
hands  will  follow,  to  which  the  assistance  of  all  the  promoters 
of  this  effort  will  be  given. 

Communications  will  be  attended  to  by,  and  Subscriptions 
may  be  made  payable  to,  any  of  the  above-named  gentlemen, 
at  their  private  addresses,  or  at 

The  Gaelic  Union, 

No.  10,  Kildare  Street,  Dublin. 
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The  present  lay  is  perhaps  the  most  modern  of  the  great 
collection  of  poems  and  romances,  called  “  Ossianic,”  com¬ 
posed  by  various  bards,  who  for  centuries  have  sung  the 
great  deeds  and  strange  adventures  of  Fionn  and  the  Fi- 
anna  Eireann.  Perhaps  not  one  of  all  these  rhapsodies 
and  legends,  which  form  so  considerable  and  interesting  a 
department  of  Gaelic  literature,  is,  in  its  present  shape, 
or  in  any  other,  the  composition  of  Oisin,  son  of  Fionn. 
Most  of  the  “  Ossianic”  poems,  however,  are  cast  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  that  personage  and  Saint 
Patrick,  in  which  Oisin  relates  to  the  saint  the  stirring, 
romantic  events,  6*'  all  which  he  saw,  great  part  of  which 
he  was,”  and  by  enlarging  upon  the  supposed  degeneracy 
of  later  days,  magnifies  the  deeds  of  those  heroes  who,  to 
him,  seemed  almost  divine. 

The  age  of  any  of  the  compositions  forming  this  Ossia¬ 
nic  literature  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  but  portions 
of  it  date  back  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and 
some  bear  traces  of  even  an  earlier  origin,  from 
the  days  when  the  ancient  paganism  of  Erin  had  not  en¬ 
tirely  faded  from  the  land ;  but  nearly  all,  as  they  have 
come  down  to  us,  through  the  course  of  ages,  have  become 
more  or  less  changed  from  their  original  form,  and 
most  likely  interpolated.  Yet  the  character  of  the  early 
legends,  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the  various  actors,  as 
shown  in  these  truly  dramatic  tales  and  poems,  have  been 
preserved  and  faithfully  transmitted  from  age  to  age. 
There  is  a  class  of  Ossianic  poems,  which,  though  the 
work  of  modern  bards,  yet  have  retained  so  well  the  pri¬ 
mitive  ideas,  style,  and  even  phraseology  as  to  be  scarcely 
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distinguishable  from  the  modernised  transcripts  of  ancient 
writings;  and,  by  being  also  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  imitate 
ill  the  features  of  the  original  models  :  thus  continuing 
the  leading  idea  of  the  early  poets  in  bringing  face  to  face, 
as  it  were,  the  representatives  of  the  Christian  and  Pagan 
systems  in  Ireland,  in  the  persons  of  Saint  Patrick  and 
Oisin.  To  attain  this  end,  and  yet  to  avoid  the  anachronism 
of  making  the  saint  and  Oisin  contemporaneous,  and 
parties  to  a  dialogue,  our  bards  availed  themselves  of  the 
legends  current  in  the  country,  detailing  the  circumstances 
and  condition  of  the  after  life  of  the  ancient  heroes  ;  thus 
making  Oisin,  in  the  mysterious  manner  described  in 
the  present  poem,  sojourn  for  a  lengthened  period  in  the 
land  of  perpetual  youth  and  happiness,  and  bringing  him 
back  from  thence  to  be  a  witness  of  the  ancient  state  of  his 
country  when  its  pristine  manners  had  become  changed 
and  forgotten.  This  “  Lay’’  is  therefore  the  prologue  as  it 
were  to  all  the  poems  of  the  “  Ossianic”  school.  Other 
legends  are  also  current  of  ancient  heroes  who  had  departed 
to  “  the  Elysian  fields,”  and  who  were  made  return  to  help 
our  poets  out  of  similar  difficulties.  The  Classic  writers, 
Vergil  and  Lucian  for  instance,  were  not  so  scrupulous  as 
regards  bringing  together  personages  who  lived  in  different 
ages  and  regions. 

The  present  has  a  great  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  early  Ossianie  poems,  and  is  a  very  faithful  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  style  and  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  them,  if 
indeed,  its  author  has  not  embodied  some  ancient 
rhymes,  now  perhaps  lost,  except  the  portions  in  this  work. 
This  poem  of  “  Oisin,  in  the  land  of  perpetual  youth,”  as 
to  the  authorship  or  date  of  which  we  have  no  record,  is,  in 
its  present  form,  considered  by  some  authorities  to  be  the 
work  of  Michael  Comyn,  a  poet  of  the  county  Clare,  and 
author  of  several  Irish  poems  and  romances,  who  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  The  legend 
at  any  rate  is  very  familiar  and  popular  among  the  Irish- 
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speaking  people  of  his  native  district,  many  of  whom  can 
repeat  considerable  portions  of  this  favourite  poem.  It 
has  also  been  long  known  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
It  has  been  several  times  published  and  frequently  trans¬ 
lated  into  English,  both  in  metre  and  in  prose ;  but  the 
present  is  the  first  attempt  made  to  suit  the  work  to  the 
use  of  schools,  by  giving  a  translation  exactly  literal  rather 
than  elegant,  yet  at  the  same  time  not  unreadable,  and 
by  annexing  a  copious  vocabulary,  as  was  done  in  the 
three  lesson  books  issued  by  the  society,  yet  of  necessity 
more  exhaustive  in  the  present  instance.  Few  notes  have 
been  given,  but  the  information  which  would  be  con¬ 
tained  in  notes  is  embodied  in  the  a  vocabulary  ”  under 
each  word  requiring  explanation.  The  genitive  and  plural 
of  nouns,  comparative  of  adjectives,  and  infinitive  of  verbs 
have  also  been  given  under  each  root  word,  with  the 
addition  of  any  other  inflected  forms  which  happened  to 
occur  in  the  text. 

The  reproduction  of  the  work  in  this  new  form  had  be¬ 
come  a  necessity  and  was  eagerly  looked  for  by  teachers 
and  students. 

The  admission  of  the  Irish  language  on  the  curriculum 
of  the  schools  of  Ireland  is  a  new  feature  in  education,  and 
in  the  publication  in  future  of  works  like  this  poem,  the  fact 
of  their  being  suited  to  schools  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
account,  so  that  an  effort  may  be  made  to  produce  them  in  a 
style  and  with  helps  similar  to  those  available  for  students 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  This  has  not  hitherto 
been  done  for  the  Gaelic,  nor  did  the  occasion  for  it  exist, 
until  the  language  has  been  at  length  recognised  in  schools. 
Such  helps  are  much  more  needed  for  the  study  of  the  Gaelic 
than  for  the  Classics,  owing  to  the  neglected  state  of  our 
language,  literature  and  history,  to  the  little  encouragement 
hitherto  extended  to  these  branches  of  study,  so  interesting 
to  every  Celt,  to  the  absence  of  effort  to  popularise  these  sub¬ 
jects,  and  owing  likewise  to  the  want  of  a  really  useful 
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standard  dictionary.  The  grammar  and  dictionary  have 
been  termed  the  student’s  hammer  and  saw :  we  have  ex- 
'  cellent  grammars  of  our  language,  but  a  good  dictionary  is 
still  a  desideratum.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  supply 
to  the  learner  the  necessary  non-existent  aids  as  far  as 
the  present  case  is  concerned. 

The  verses  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  text,  occur  in 
some  MS.  copies  of  this  poem,  and  are  found  in  the  edition 
published  for  the  u  Ossianic  Society.”  As,  however,  these 
stanzas,  in  some  measure,  interrupt  the  dramatic  sequence 
of  the  narrative,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  inferior  in  style 
to  the  rest  of  the  poem,  they  have  been  omitted  from  the  text 
in  the  present  edition.  The  omitted  verses  are  given  in 
the  Appendix,  and  numbered  so  as  to  show  their  position, 
as  they  may  form  portion  of  the  extracts  selected  for  exa¬ 
minations.  All  words  contained  in  them  are  included  in 
the  Vocabulary,  and  the  verses  are  given  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  in  their  usual  position. 

In  order  to  render  this  translation  readable,  yet  exactly 
literal,  the  words  required  to  bring  out  clearly  in  English 
the  meaning  of  each  clause,  but  the  equivalents  of  which  are 
not  found  in  the  Irish  text,  are  given  between  parenthesis, 
thus  ( — ),  and  when,  in  addition  to  this,  the  literal  meaning 
requires  still  further  to  be  idiomatically  explained,  a  second 
version  of  the  clause  is  given  in  italic.  "Where  (in  a  few 
instances)  a  Gaelic  word  in  the  text  is,  owing  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  idiom,  superfluous  in  English,  the  translation  is 
given  in  brackets  thus  [ — ]. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  Ossianic  poems 
and  Gaelic  Literature  in  general,  the  student  can  read  with 
profit  the  various  publications  of  the  “  Ossianic  Society/' 
particularly  volumes  3,  4  and  5,  with  the  introductions  and 
notes  by  the  editors  of  the  different  pieces  therein  con¬ 
tained  ;  also  O’Curry’s  Lectures  on  the  u  MS.  Materials  of 
Ancient  Irish  History”  (particularly  Lectures  VII.,  VIII. , 
IX.,  XI.,  XII.,  and  XIV.),  and  Blackie’s  “  Language  and 
Literature  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.” 


ARGUMENT. 


1.  The  poem  opens.  Patrick  requests  Oisin  to  relafe  how 
he  has  survived  the  downfall  of  the  Fianna  Eireann.  2.  Oisin 
proceeds  to  comply  with  the  request,  but  expresses  the  sad 
feelings  to  which  the  recollection  of  the  fatal  day  of  Gabhra 
gives  rise.  3.  The  narration  begins.  4.  Chase  near  Loch 
Lein  ;  the  arousing  of  the  deer.  6.  The  sudden  apparition  of 
a  fair,  queenly  maiden  riding  from  the  west.  7.  The  Fiann 
desist  from  the  chase,  and  are  seized  with  wonder  at  her  beauty. 
8.  Her  appearance  is  described.  11.  Her  wondrous  steed.  13. 
She  speaks  to  Fionn.  14.  The  action  of  the  piece  begins; 

<1  dialogue  between  Fionn  and  Niamh ;  she  discloses  her  name 
and  her  love  for  Oisin — the  object  of  her  visit.  23.  Oisin 
describes  his  feelings:  he  addresses  her.  26.  She  puts  him 
under  bonds  which  chivalry  will  not  suffer  him  to  refuse.  27. 
Describes  the  land  to  which  she  invites  him  ;  the  delights  he 
will  find  there  and  the  immortality  he  will  enjoy  if  he  consents 
to  depart  with  her  to  the  land  of  perpetual  youth  on  the  en¬ 
chanted  steed.  36.  Oisin  consents.  37.  They  prepare  to 
depart.  39.  Oisin’s  farewell  to  Fionn,  and  the  Fiann.  40. 
Fionn’ s  sorrow.  42.  Oisin’s  sadness  at  the  recollection. 
(Patrick  begs  him  to  continue).  46.  Oisin  and  Niamh  com¬ 
mence  their  mysterious  journey  over  the  great  sea.  47.  The 
wonders  they  saw.  53.  They  approach  a  marvellous  fortress 
to  which  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  land  of  the  living  has 
been  taken  by  violence  by  a  great  giant.  57.  Oisin’s  grief  on 
her  account.  58.  He  resolves  to  attack  the  giant  who  holds 
her  in  bonds.  59.  Oisin  and  Niamh  enter  the  fortress.  60. 

1  Description  of  the  lady.  63.  She  tells  her  story,  and  is  com¬ 
forted  by  Oisin.  68.  Approach  and  description  of  the  giant ; 
he  attacks  Oisin.  70.  The  combat — death  of  the  giant.  Joy 
of  the  captive  queeu.  73.  She  heals  Oisin’s  wounds.  76.  Oisin 
and  Niamh  proceed  on  their  journey.  (Patrick  makes  enquires). 

'  80.  Oisin  continues  his  description  of  the  strange  travel.  86. 
They  approach  the  land  of  perpetual  youth.  88.  Description 
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of  those  who  came  to  meet  them.  92.  The  king — Niamh's 
father — receives  Oisin,  and  welcomes  him  to  his  country.  97. 
They  reach  the  royal  mansion.  99.  Oisin  is  wedded  to  Niamh. 
(He  is  overcome  with  sorrow  at  the  recital.  Patrick  in¬ 
duces  him  to  continue  his  tale).  100.  Oisin  gives  an  account 
of  his  children  in  the  land  of  the  young,  their  names,  &c.  104. 

The  period  he  remained  there.  105.  He  asks  to  be  permitted 
to  visit  Erin,  to  see  Fionn  and  the  Fiann.  106.  His  request 
is  granted  with  great  inisgiving  on  the  part  of  Niamh.  She 
warns  him  of  the  risk  he  runs  of  not  being  able  to  return 
to  her,  and  that  he  will  not  find  those  whom  he  seeks.  109. 
He  is  cautioned  not  to  descend  from  the  back  of  the 
enchanted  white  steed  which  will  carry  him  to  Erin.  115.  He 
takes  his  departure.  118.  Oisin  digresses  to  consider  his  pre¬ 
sent  condition.  (Patrick  encourages  him  to  proceed).  122. 
His  arrival  in  Erin.  He  finds  no  trace  of  Fionn.  123.  Meets 
a  large  host.  125.  Enquires  of  them  concerning  Fionn  and 
the  Fiann.  126.  Is  informed  that  they  five  only  in  traditions 
and  books,  and  that  a  long  time  has  elapsed  since  he  left  Erin. 
129.  Oisin’s  great  grief.  130.  He  finds  Almhuin  deserted  and 
in  ruins.  131.  His  surprise  and  disappointment.  His  repining. 
(138.  Patrick  prevails  on  him  to  continue  his  story).  139.  He 
narrates  his  search  through  all  the  habitations  and  haunts  of 
the  Fiann.  140.  Gleann-an-Smoil.  The  great  gathering.  141. 
They  ask  his  assistance  to  lift  their  burden.  145.  He  reproaches 
them  with  weakness,  and  laments  the  degeneracy  of  the  times. 

147.  He  lifts  the  burden  in  his  hand  and  casts  it  from  him. 

148.  The  golden  girth  of  the  magic  white  steed  snaps  with 
the  effort,  which  causes  Oisin  to  come  on  the  ground,  and  thus 
breaks  the  spell.  149.  The  white  steed,  affrighted,  departs  and 
leaves  Oisin  a  weak,  blind,  old  man.  151.  Conclusion. 
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b’  <v]é|tif  j*&  bo  P^bfiA^c  U<\orbbA*) 

1.  P&bjt<\]c. — 21  Ojfít)  uaj*  A]l !  a  tT)jc  at)  ]t]5 ! 

Oo  b'-pe^jtfi  50]orn  5 A] rje  Jp  5ljAc; 

2líé|i]r  bú]r)r)  apjoit*  T n3 

Cjoimop  rb a j|t  1  p  cA]t  cjp  tja  b-’pjArjt)^ 

»  V» 

2.  O |f i r> — JptJeo^Ab  pm  bum?  a  P<\bfiA]c  pmA-|Dy 

bo-jlb  1  ]onr)  a  IuaS  op  &]]ib, 

Oa|1  é]f  AI)  CACA  CmiA’b, 

2li;r)  Afi’  rr)v\]abAb,  rrjo  ouAji !  a  )  c-OpjAjt  &I3 

3.  L&  bV  ]tAbArr7A[t-r)e  u^le  ai)  'ptApjr)? 
plot)!)  £]aI  ?p  Afi’  rimm  fcpm  Aim? 

3]b  50  rrj'b  a  bO|lb,  bubac  A]t  fjeul, 

T^Afi  é|p  a  pi  lAoc|tA]b  be|c  50  fApm ! 

4.  21  rejls  bump)  -ye  mA]bm  ceóÓAC* 

21  r)-]iD]ol-b6fibAib  Loca  Lém> 

2t)A]t  a  piA|b  cpt a] pi)  ctirbftA  bA  rrpllfe  bl&c, 
2l>  ceól  5AÓ  cj V&i  50  b]i;r)  a  5  é\y. 

5.  OuipiS^Ab  Mtm  At)  ef!|c  rbAol, 

Oo  b’pre&im  lé]n )?  piuic  a’j*  lúc; 

Bí  Api  5-cofO  \  A]t  njAÓApft  50  léjpi 

5°  b  úc  J u a  be  17;  l&u-pl^bAl. 
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6,  M'jojt  b'  £AbA  JO  bpACAltAfl  A  X)  ]AH, 

2in  rpAfiCAc  bpt)  A  5  ze<\cz  cu^vion  ! 

2lon  rr)ACAOtb  mnA  bo  b’  a]lle  bfieAc 
2i]]t  CAei-eA c  bar)  bv\  rh]|ae  lúc. 

7,  <t)o  |XAb-Arí7A|t  uile  be’n 

21;  ft  Atr)A]tc  be-lbe  r)A  irjcj-npa  : 

<1)0  TjAb  for^ArcAp  Bioip  ’y  at) 

Mac  b-pACAbAft  jai  Art)  fcev\T)  ccrb  b|teC\5  ! 

8,  B]  coróp  frjojjÓA  A|fi  a  ceArp, 

2Í3uf  bftv\c  bocr)  be’o  c-BobA  bv\0]t ; 

BuAflce  le  neulrAib  beAf^-óija, 

21 5  pclAc  a  bjiój  x)oy  50  féAji. 

9-  Bf  f:apt)e  6,p  A]n  cnoÓAb  fjor, 

2í|*  3<\c  buAl  bii'óe  b\\  blAC-p  mAft  6|t ; 

21  ftor^A  50|troA,  ^Iatja  ^AT)  |*rr>ÚTe> 

2!)Afi  bjtAor)  bfmccA  Afjt  baftjt  ad  ^eójji. 

!-•  Ba  óeffi^e  a  51XUA16  ’na  at)  jióf% 

'S  bA  J^le  a  fpóó  ’r>a  caIa  Afft  i \x\x)\) ; 

Ba  rrplfe  blAf  a  bAlfArp  fór> 

Ma  rpjl  a  befbeAó  |ioIa  rjte  óeAft^-poo- 

11.  Bj  b|tAc  ^Ainni)3,  ^AbA,  ftéió, 

2I5  i^oIac  ao  ^réjb-eic  bap  ; 
í)|AllAib  3|ieAr)CA  ze  óeAn^-ójt. 

21 511  f  ffi]Ai)  béAÍ-óifi  ’ua  beA|*-la]rb 

12.  Bí  cefcfte  cftúióce  cuidca  fMoi, 

‘De’t)  ójt  btrjóe  bA  glApe  fjafl, 

^leAf5  *  3-cúl  A  cint), 

’S  t)í  jiAfb  cpaoJaI  ecc  bo  b’  feC\]tft ! 
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13. 


Oo  C^|1)|5  rl  ^0  U\3<M|1  pjl)l) 

Do  lAbA]|x  50  cAO|rj  cueAj'bA  a  b-pu^rn; 

a  bubA|fic  yj,  “  ?X  jVjg  t)A  b-pf  ai;í;, 
JjV^AbA,  C|A1)  ADOjT  TflO  CUAj]tC.” 


14.  P|°i)lV — “  C| A  Z\X  ^éfO,  A  |l]05A^  63, 
Jr  £e&fi|i  dob,  n?A]re  5|;  50A01, 
2tjc|T|r  bu]Ot)  bo  f3eo|l, 

~C  A]r)rr)  fé|0  a’p  fc0 


15.  MjA^  — U  14]  AH)  C  jT)T)  0|]t,  ]]*  é  tr?9A]  0^9 
21  p]0t)  gAfOA  r)A  n?d{t-jH6|5 ; 

Caji  rbi^jb  Ai)  boiHA ' X)j  ]:uA|]teAr  ^A] p rn- 
Jp  xr)é  ^jeAi)  CAjlce  Rjj  r)A  10-05/’ 


16.  p|Om. - Éí  2l]"]t|r  bu ]!)!),  A  jtiOXAl}  CA]r, 

CjieAb  y&i  bo  ceAcx  cAjt  leAjt  a  5-céi?); 
2io  6  bo  cé]!e  b’  1  not  15  uaic, 

do  CAb  0  Al}  b.iA|6|jlC  A  Z'X  OftC  pbj  0  ?” 


17.  Miait)— ÍÉ  N]  b  £  rno  ééjle  b’  ]n?é>’3  UAjrp, 

?S  j^r  d0!1  1«aÓa6  n)é  lo  b-Aet'  ^eAjt 
2i  frjj  t]A  péfioue  ]f  AO]jioe  c&|l, 

2icc  feAfic  a>  5|t^b  bo  cu5.Ar  bob’  rb^c  !  7? 

18.  Jpoor). — u  C?a  ac^>  bori?’  clAti^r),  a  itojeAi;  blAjd, 

Ma  b-cujAir  511&Ó,  r)0  ydy  5bao, 

M&  ce]l  oji a] 0 0  Aoojr  K&r, 

21’ r  A|qi]j*  búji)í]  bo  c<xf,  a  beAi) !  5? 

19.  M|  Mh.— u  Js)r)o6f  Ab  yb\x)  y\n  bijt,  a  pj \)i)} 

í)od  rÍ7AC  51:^0,  A]tn)-C]tUAjó  ;  ' r  • 

0|ríi9  n?eAí)Arr?r)AC  10  a  b-c|téArrl&n)s  40 

21 0  Iaoc  a  z'x)xx)  Ai;o]r  bo  Iua5-” 
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20.  pjonrjo — “CpeAb  ap  p&c  a  b-cujAjr  5pC\8 

21  ]r>7;eAT)  &lufpp  Ap  pujlc  pé|ó, 
lOonV  rr)AC  V'ey)  reACAp  cis c, 

‘S  a  1|acc  pi  a  |  i  &nb  p&  ’p  P5petP?  ” 

21.  M  I  Am. UN]  5AT)  ^8bA|t  A  JXÍj  pA  b-"p]Ar)D, 

C>0  CA1)5Ap  A  3-C|AT)  p&  T)-A  Óé]p, 

2ÍCC  CUA|tAp5b<V]l  b’p&TJA]!  A]|t  A  3  v\ ]  P50y 
peAbAp  a  peAppApp  Ajup  a  rpép/. 

22.  “  Jp  ]Ott)ÓA  WAC  pi]  j  A5UP  &pb-plA|C,  ^ 
Do  Ú115  bArp  jeAp  A5UP  pjop-gft&b, 

Ml  opt  AopcipgeAp  p]Atp  b'  Aep  -peAp 
'  5o  t5-cu5Ap  peApic  &’  Oirlo  &I3 !” 

23.  0]P]P. — i>A]t  At)  l&rp  p|P  Ofic,  A  P^bpA]C  ! 

0]6  p<xp  p<\]peAC  Ijorp  rpAp  P5eul, 

14]  piA]b  Aep  b^ll  b] orp  pac  fiAfb  a  p3p<\b 
Le  ]i)5eAt)  Uiqpp  ai)  pu]lc  fié]b. 

24.  <t)o  pu5Ap  A]|t  a  l&|rp  Art)’  óó|b, 

21V  búbpiAp  bo  3I opt  3uc-bfT)t>: 

“  pJop-CAOjp  p&]lce  pórpAb, 

21  PlO^AD  03  bo’p  cjft. 

25.  “  Jr  cú  ]p  3|le,  ?p  fp  pjppe,  bl\i, 

Jr  cíi  bo  b’  pe&pp  Vjorp  rpAp  rppAO] ; 

Jp  zix  rr)0  pogA  cApi  rpp&]b  Ap  borr)A]r), 

2i  péAlc&jp  rpóÓArpAjl  ]p  be]pe  jpAoj.’* 

26.  NjATT)- - “  1)AC  pulAT)3A]b  pfop-Uopi 

2i  O  f  p]p  pé]l,  cu]p]rp  Ab’  corpAjp, 

'CeACC  Ijorp  péjn  Apojp  A]p  rp’  oac, 

5o  pijeArp  CAP  A]  p  50  Zj\l  PA  p-03. 
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27.  “  ’Sí  At)  qjt  if  AOjbne  le  pfcijAil, 

Jf  rr)6  cA'l  At)0]f  ^A’rt  r^é-jr)  ; 

CfiAinr)  A3  CfiorrjAb  le  zon&ó  p  bl&r, 

21Y  bu|lleAbAft  A3  f  A|-  A|fi  bív|tfiA-|b  5eu5- 

28.  “  Jp  ^A||if’t)3  1tW-e  JT>]1  A’f  qon, 

’S  3ac  u|le  ijjó  b?A  b-^eACA  r^]l, 

]x<\caió  CA'féeAn)  ojxc  leb’  |XAe? 

B&r  t)o  rrjeAC  q  peicqó  zxx. 

2 9i  <t)o  geAbqfi  ^leab,  ]rv]]\z  V  ól, 

<t)o  geAbAijt  ceól  biot)  A]|x  céAb ; 

<t)o  JeAbqít  A)|t3]Ob  A3U y  6fx, 
í)o  ^eAbqfi  'pó'p  -jorrjAb  |éAb. 

30.  4Í  <11)0  3eAbq]t  céAb  clo|8eArb  ^At)  36, 

3eAbA]|t  céAb  bftAC  ffiójl  be  fpbA  bAOft  *, 
3eAbA-j|t  céAb  eAC  if  rrrfjte  a  t)3leó, 

21Y  5^AbA-|]t  céab  leó  be  cot)A|b  jeujt’. 

31,  “<t)o  3eAbA|]t  rt)1ot)r)-]tío38<x  K|5  xy\  n-03 

Mac  b-ru3  ^Art)  ^óp  bo  tteAC  pA?t)  ^31^1^? 

<t)o  ÓéADpA^  b]ot)  bu]c  bJ  oíóce  5p  lój, 

21  3-cAÚ,  a  03leo  Y  a  t^Aiib-TjllAC. 

32,  “í)o  5eAbAiix  lú-ffieAC  cúrbbAj^,  có|ft, 

21 Y  clcrjÓeAri)  C|t)r)-6i|x  cljfbe  béi ro  ; 

Ma’ji  ceAjtT)Ai3  rteAc  |i)Arb  uAfb  beó, 

Moc  cor)t)A]|tc  yóy  At)  c-A]irt)  5eu]i. 

33.  'f  tXo  5eAbAi|t  céAb  é]be  \  lé]t)e  fftól, 

5^AbA]jt  céAb  bo,  \  yoy  céAb  IA03, 

3^AbA]Jt  CéAb  CAOJIA  50  1)-A  lotl)flA]b  6f|t, 

5^a5a^p  céAb  feób  t)AC  b-pujl  ’fAt)  c-fAojAl, 
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34.  '•  í)3  3e.\lx\]!'i  céAb  rpAjJoaAp  rpeAÓfiAC,  65, 
SofllpeAC,  lop:)fiAC,  rpAj-t  ap  o3|ié]p  ; 

jr  fe&fip.  bejlb,  c\mi  A311  r  fPob, 

?S  |f  bfppe  beul  pA  cedi  p^x  p-éAp. 

35.  “í)o  3eAbv\|fi  cé^b  Iaoc  ff  cpéjpe  a  i^leo, 
If  clifoe  fóf  a  3-cleAfAib  l úc, 

2lprpcA,  é|bce,  of  bo  corpAip 
21  b-(5i ri  ha  p-05  rpá  c|5i]t  Ijorp.5’ 

36.  C  1  f  1 0* — Í>|uIca8  Aifi  b;c  pf  béAftfAb  UA;n?i 

21  ftfO^Ap  c-f ua]  jic  pa  3-cuACA  t>-6] fi ; 

Jf  cii  rpo  ]t03A  CAfi  rppAjb  a r )  bppvVjp, 

2l’f  fiACArr)  le  fopp  30  T5] ft  y*  p-05/* 

37.  21] \x  rba]r>  ap  e-jc,  cuAÓrpAfi  Af-i^op, 

2l’fi  rpo  beulA  bo  pup  ap  013; 

21  bubA?iic,  éí  Oifio,  f  a OArp  30  nqS, 

3°  piSeArp  beul  pa  rp^fiA  rpófpV’ 

33.  2inp  pfp  b’éifij^  Ap  c-eAÍ  Afp  lút, 

21 0  cpAc  pfjeArpAp  30  cjúrpAjf  pa  CPA5A  ; 
í)o  cjto] i  e  féip  App  f|p  cup  f|úbA|l, 

?S  bo  lé]3  cpf  3PÚ|f  Af  5f  &;ib. 

33.  2lp  z\\bt  co 'ip a! ft c  f  iopp  Jf  ap  pb'^0^5 
2lp  u-eAC  50  biAp  ’ f Ap  c-f  (úbAl ; 

2I3  CAbAfpe  AgAjbe  A|p  Ap  b-Cp^Ap-TPUff 
4)o  lé]3eAbAji  cpj  3Á]tpÚA  3U]l  5p  cúrpAp  ! 

40.  Pjopp. — 21  Offlp”  Ajt  pjopp,  30  rpejpb,  cpép 
“  23 )o  cúrpA  féfp  cú  A3  frpreACC  uAjrp  ; 

'S  3AP  fú|l  A3Arp  Apff  bo  ceACc, 

CújArp  Cv\fi  A]f  fv\oj  ÍAp-biu\|b  ! 
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41«  O  ]  |*1 1\ — 43’  Ai|*c[i|5  a  8e|lb  A3<if*  a  f3&fb, 

’S  bo  Y  l  V\ ^aj*a  béofi  Ar)UAf ; 

fljuc  a  b ft o I n o ,  aY  a  jeAl-jrn', 

’S  bubAjftc  u  20o  lent)  úú,  a  0||*j?)  UAjrt)  !  ” 

42.  21  Pb^bnA]^,  b\  búbAc  ao  f3eul, 

f5A|tArr)U]í)  jte  céjie  ado  fúb  ; 

S^AtiArb  nt)  ad  ACA|t  ]\e  t)-a  rr)AC 
j|*  búbAc,  Iaj,  fAOt)  be|c  bA  Iuaó! 

43.  ^Do  pÓ5A|*-f  A  XX)  ACA]|t  30  CAO|lf,  CAOtt), 

5S  at)  corr)AT)i)  ceubt)A  fUA)]teA|*  ua|8; 

43’  f&5Ar  fl&T)  Ujle  A  3  A!)  b-pé 

?S  bo  f|i  T)A  b  3  0  ]t  A  ’l^Af  lerr/  3 ft U <V 1 5  ! 

44.  )y  lornbA  l\  AO jb^ i)t)7  b|Of*-fA  \  TfOí)rf, 

’S  At)  PblAí)0  Y Aft  5-ciotf)  f  ao;  ÍA!)-|ié|rr)  ; 
^5  iroiftc  f  icc>Ue  A3ur  A3  el, 

5S  A5  clof  ceo|l,  ai)  bu|8eAt)  bA  ófiéAi), 

45.  2I3  f6 AI3 A1  |tO ACC  A  DjleAl)!)- A-jb  XX)\X)\ 

’S  A|t  T)3a8a)[1  bé|l-blt)T)  A5Uff)T)  Atjí)  ; 
SeAlAb  eile  óiijnt)  a  OSAixb-^ljAc, 

2I5  CjtO Af 3A] |t^  IaoÓ  50  lai>-CeAI)I?. 

46.  43o  éujATDAf  A|t  3-cúl  bo’o  z}% 

’S  A]a  r-A5A]8  30  b]fieAC,  3U0,  r | Afi  | 

43o  CfiAlS  At)  xx)]x)'xxu}]y  fiórbAjOOi 

’S  bo  Ijoi)  Ya  bfto|t)i;c|b  ]OX)X)  Ajt  i)-b|Ai~ 

47.  4)o  COfCAH)Aft  -|0í)3AT)CUif  ’í)A|t  f  !Úbs\l, 

CACja^CA,  CU]flU6AnA  A^Uf  CAlf'eAjt), 
Piol^cibe  p|ot)I)-aoIca,  A3ur  bíni), 

3h|AT)^]D  l|0í)l)j1ACA  A5Uf 

B 
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48.  <t)o  coiXAfDAft  ]ie  i>au  b-eAojb, 

(Jiljc  ri)Aol  A]ja  léfrí)  luú  : 

3a8aji  cluA|4-8eA]t^,  b&t), 

CAC^A!)!)  JO  bAl)A  'j4  A!)  C-f J llb aI. 

49.  ^Do  cor)CAn)Áji  pór  3x0  3^, 

2lir)fn]t  05  A||t  rcéAb-eAC  bout)? 

UbAll  ó|ft  ’i)A  beAf-lA]-r), 

’S  ]  A 5  -jrt}CeAC£  A|fl  b&jlfl  1)^  b-C01)(), 

50»  43o  coí)CArt)A|t  ?i)A  beo(!3 

2t)AjiCAC  65  A"] ]t  ^céAb  b&i); 
pAOi  bjtAU  co]acii|t  beA]t5  rfio,i, 

’S  clo]8eAfb  C]i)i)-ó|ji  ’ua  óeAp-l^in). 

51.  í(  Cia  l)-]Ab  a <)  b|f  úb,  bo  é/j8frr), 

*1  f^O^AO  CAOjl),  ]U1)ir  bAH)  ; 

21 0  beAO  úb  &|li;e  50^0], 

rt)A|tCAC  ^líon}  aí)  e|6  b&]i)?  ?? 

52.  N|Arb- — “  M<v  cu|]i  ’t)A  b-peicjrjó  rú, 

21  0]f]V  úti)A|l,  ’oa  b-p aca f y  fóf, 

14 j  b-pu]l  ]Oi;pcA  ujle  ac:  ve\n)-r)]8 

5o  piseArt?  30  'Cjri  Ki5  t;a  0-05/’ 

53.  O]fio,— 43o  C01)CAÍl)Afl  UA)1)1)  A  5-C|At), 
Pál&f  3|i| AtJrb^T^í  ncc-blAic; 
t)u8  bjieA^ÓA  bejlb  A3111*  jijé, 

D’a  ]tAjb  C-PA05AÍ  le  p&SAfl. 

“  C]A  At)  bút)  11)058 a,  Tto-bfte\3, 

2l5ur  V&r  ir  b-^ACAjó  rtrjl; 

;Na  b-pu^lrr>íb  A5  cniAll  ?t)A  8A1I, 

Ho  C|A  ]f  ÍVjlb-'plAjC  AU1)  fúb  ?  ’’ 


54. 
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55.  Niahi. — “  JrjíjeAr)  <^1  fte  tja  rrj- beo. 

Jr  bAit)|ti05At)  fror  <u;t)r  At)  bút); 

Du5  "porbojt  bujlleAC  <t)|xuirne-ló5AC9 
Le-jt  le  'pó]]ai)eA]ac  36113  ’f  lúc. 

56.  “  5e^T*  T*í  A]|i  At)  b-cftéAi), 

5  At)  beAr)  bo  6eAt)A8  6]  to  bjiAc ; 

•  5o  b-^&jAÓ  tí  cujiaó  t)0  ^íoji-Iaoc 

í)o  feAfjrAÓ  5l]Ac  l qf  lArb  A]]i  lAjrb” 

57.  0]fjt).— eí  Beija  buAjó  Ajur  be aooacc,  a  NjAH) 

Mí  cuAlAt  fee  ceol  f^Arr)  'll0  -peAftti : 

’NA  CAO|t)“5uc  b]t)t)  feo  rr)]l]t-beo]l, 

?S  ir  njójt  At)  bfiót)  bjt)t)  beAt)  fe’A  c&]l» 

58.  “  'CejÓeArt)  At)Ojt  fe’ív  piof  feo’t)  feíxr), 

2T]4  b’^é-(fei]t  jujt  bú]T;t)  a  cA  ’tj-fe&í) 

2tr)  c|i6At)“l aoc  úb  feo  cu-jqrt)  l^orr), 

21  3-eleAfA]b  Iúca,  rt)Ajt  bA  3t)&c.;’ 

59.  Do  cuAferpAti  At)t)  fit)  feo’t)  feÚD, 

2i’r  éA]t)-|5  cÚ3A-|t)r)  At)  jvjo^Ai)  65 ; 
í)o  b’io^At)T)  feeAltiAÓ  6]  ’j*  bo’t)  gfiÉ^t), 

21Y  bo  cu]|t  q  céAfe  ^A]lce  ]t6^A]t)t)* 

50.  B]  cu1a-j8  fee  f]obA  bivjóe, 

2lj]t  At)  ivogAjt)  feo  b’A|lt)e  ]"t)o8 ; 

21  ct)eA]*  CA]lce  rr)A|i  aIa  a-jji.  cu-|t)t)> 

’S  A  fe&  SltUA-jb  b|  A]Jt  ÓAC  Atf 

61.  2l]ti  6a t  At)  ó]]t  bo  b|  a  pole, 

2l’r  a  30|trt)-|tor3A  3Ut)A  3AI}  ceó ; 

béjlít)  rpeAlA  &]]i  Óac  t;a  5-cAojt, 

ÍS  a  tt)aIa  caoI  bA  3|teAt;cA  cloó. 
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62,  <t)o  fu]óeAn)A|t  <xr)x)  V]oy, 

3aC  O-AOl}  bÍT)D  Afft  CAtAOiJt  0 j fl  J 

<Do  leAjAÓ  cugAfon  tDOftarj  b^b, 

2i’f  cu||tt)  b^je  b]  1]0C)ca  beo]ft. 

63,  2lr)  cjtac  CAireArr)A|t  Aft  y'&yt  b]6, 

2i>  lornAb  ^]ot)CA  milir  ojl, 

t)0  lAbAfft  Ap  fticjAt)  65,  CAOIT), 

Jf*  eAÓ  bubAfftc  y]  “  (b]yz  Ijorn  30  rojl.” 

64,  t^m^r  buft)r)  y]oy  &y  y'&z  a  ^56 T, 

’S  bo  ffl  oa  beófiA  le  rj-A  3ftuA|ó, 

21  bubA^ftc  o&fi  b’^illoAb  6]  b’A  tíft  yé]t), 
' S  Ar?  f:ACAC  qié<\r)  to  be^c  50  buAO. 

65  Off'r).— fí  Bf  Ab’  tofb,  a  itfojAb  63, 

Sjujji  bet’  bfton,  a’]4  oa  bj  CAojb  ; 

2Tf*  So  bejftftr)  buic  rno  lan)> 

2Co  'pAtAC  &]ft  30  b-tufcf:|6  ! ,? 

66.  K]03At).— N]  b-fmil  Iaoc  Arjofr  le  ra^Afl, 

4)a  tfiéjoe  cajl  y &o]t) 

<Do  béAflfAÓ  CO  n  ft  AC  lar’t)  a]  ft  la-pb, 

Í)’  f^AtAC  batpA  r)A  5-CftUAf6-béfr^7.5, 

67.  0]y]ij.—Cl  )vv]r]rv  bu|t,  a  iuc^ao  cAorb, 

N^c  rgatmAft  l]orn  a  ie acc  aid’  bail, 
2tur>A  b-tujcf:f8  Iforrj,  be  bftfj  rno  36A5, 
5o  b-cufCf:eAb  Afft  bo  f^at.” 

68.  Nioft  b’f^AbA  30  b-pACArr}Aft  A5  ceAcr, 

2ir)  ^acac  tfiéar)  bA  rbo  3fta|0, 

BeAfic  A]|t  be  cftoicnjb  fífAÓ, 

2l>  lu||t3-^eAfif Afb  1  AftAf $r)  ]0t)0  a  lajrb* 
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69.  Nop  be^ppuij;  ’p  níop  úrblui?;  ^íppp, 
2lcc  b’  peuc  a  p^pújp  pa  b'ój-rpt y<x, 

í)  C AC  A511  y  CÓ.ppAC  CpGAP, 

2i’p  cuAbAp  p&ip  lopp  a  córpóívjl. 

70.  2lj|t  poa8  cfi ]  n-oíóce  A511P  cp]  l&, 

4)o  bÁrpAp  ’pAp  P5P&P5Ap  coap p, 

5íb  50  rp-bA  cpéAp  é  ap  pacac 
4)o  bAjpeAp  be  5A0  pp&p  a  ceApp  ! 

71.  ?ip  cp&c  coppA^pc  AP  b|Ap  bAP  65, 

2lp  pacac  rpóp  50  paop  A]p  l&p ; 

4)o  lé|5eAbA|t  cpi  j&pca  spipp, 

4e  rpóp-rpAOjÓeArp  Ajup  luc5<xip! 

72.  4)o  cuAÓrpApi  App  p|p  bo’p  bup, 

'S  bo  b^op-rA  bpu]5ce,  IA5,  pAop ; 

21 5  pjleAÓ  polA  50  l&n-úp, 

2I5  ceAcc  50  blue  Ap  rpo  cpéACb’  ! 

73.  4)0  c^]P]5  -jpTjeAP  pi 15  pa  ip-beo, 

3°  piopi  A5  p6ui]C|P  oprp  péip; 

4)o  cu^p  ^ce  ’p  b^lpArp  Arp’  cpeAó’, 

’S  so  b]op  pé |p  pl&p  ’pa  oe|5- 

74.  4)0  CA^COArPAp  Ap  b-ppO|PP  30  pubAC 
2l’p  bA  rpeAÓpAC  bújpp  app  p|p  b’A  éjp ; 
4)o  cójpijeAb  pupoP  Appp  ap  búp, 
LeApcACA  clújb  be  clúrp  pa  p-éAp, 

75.  4)o  cu]peArPAp-pe  ap  peAp  rpóp, 

21  b-peApe  pó^-boupjp,  pAjppjpj,  pép, 
4)o  có,5bAp  a  l| a  op  a  leAcc, 

2l’p  pSPjobAp  A  A]prp  a  p-ojArp-cpAob  !> 
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76.  2ll]t  OA  n)^V]lAC,  Alft  An)A]tC  Iaoj, 

<Do  6ú|^|geArt7A|i  Af  Aft  o£aI, 

“  Jr  iO|qb  bixioo ”  A|t  i05eA0  ao  013, 

Cí  CpiAll  5A0  rslc  b’Aji  b-qjt 

77.  <t)o  JléArAroAfi  ofifiAjoo  3A0  rc^b, 

’S  bo  3  AbAro  A]t  Aft  3-ceAb  |i|r  Ab  6^3, 

Buó  bubAc  bub|tor)AC  r|00  oa  b|A]3, 

?S  v]o\i  i&]] xe  bo’o  gjtjAO-beAo  \ox)\)  A]t  i;-beo;5 ! 

e 

78.  M]  ri°f  ^Arrj  r&l1?  A  pAbfiAjc  féfri), 

CAb  bo  c&|iIa  bo'o  tt103A'|t)  dig ; 

O’o  U  r5A|iAroAO-oe  ^Oaoo  le], 

Mo  A|t  fill  rí  f&io  50  0 a  xo-bed. 

79.  <Do  ru5An?A]t  Afi  3-cul  bo’o  buo, 

2i>  Aft  r^^Ab  rúioo  rA°i  l^o-o^i^; 

’S  30  rn-bA  luA]re  leir  AO  oac  bAo, 

jMA  3aoc  2Í)a|ica  Aifi  é]tu|ro  rlé]b. 

80.  Miojt  b-^AbA  jujt  8o]tcu]5  ao  rp&llb 
9i\  511!1  &1P15  5AOC  AOO  3AC  A]jxb; 

<t)o  lAf  AO  rbó[t-rb»11t  30  cji^AO? 

'Si  Ol  TtAjb  ArrjAjic  3fxé]0&  le  F&jAjl  • 

81.  SeAlAb  bíijoo  A3  ArbAftc  oa  o^ul 
'S  Al ft  oa  fteulcAib  bf  fACf  rtoxxib  ? 
t)>l]3  AO  C-AOrAÓ  Ajur  AO  5AOC 

91’ r  bo  foillris  Poebur  of  Ajx  5“C]orr. 

82.  <t)o  coocAtoAjt  fie  0“^0  k-rAOfb 

Oio  |io-AO|b{0o  ]-A0]  l&O-blAc 
21’ r  T0A3A  roAffeACA,  fté]óe,  10Í0’, 

21’ r  búi;  jvjogÓA  bA  fto-bjxeAg. 


< 
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83.  Mi  ftAib  bAC  b’&  b-peACA’b  rúll» 

De  50ftrr)  u|t,  b’  uAfcoe  r  biuj) 

De  coftcuft,  6eA|t3  a’i*  be  bujbe, 

t'lAC  ftAfb  ’f*AO  ll1°o”^'lul5  b<Mro  bo  fl&b. 

84.  <t)o  b|  Aift  At)  b-cAOfb  eile  bet)  but), 

3f»1A0<M0  loi)t)|tAC A  AJUf  pAlAlf; 
4DéAt)CA  ufle  be  clocA|b  b'.iAÓA, 
be  ÍívrbAib  f-uAb  A3uf-  f-AOft-céAftb. 

85.  MfOft  b-pAbA  30  b-pACAtt)Alt  CÚ3 A|t)t), 
2I5  c|i1aII  ó’t)  t)-búi)  ioi)o  A]t  3-córi)bAfl, 
'C]i\  CA05Ab  Iaoc  bo  b’  peAftft  lút, 
Sj&iri),  clú,  A5UI*  bo  b’Aoijtbe  cAfl. 

86.  Oirlo.— “  Cia  At)  qft  Alufoo  1  r«b, 

21  mgeAi)  c|uio  t)A  b-tftiopAl  ó]|t, 

^1*  bfieA5<:A  bfteAC  b  a  b~KeACA]b  fu]l, 
No  ’0  í  fúo  "Cift  o<v  0-Ó5.” 

87.  NiAri).— “  )r  i  30  be  now  A  Offjo  V&lU 

Níoft  looire^r  bftéA5  bujc  b’A  CAO]b, 

Mfl  t)ib  b’A  ft’  3eAllAr-rA  bu|-  péfOt 
Nac  b-pufl  fO|lléi|t  A5Ab  bo  fjo ft” 

88.  O|.rio- — <t)°  baiois  cÚ3Aft)b  OA  be  of  3, 

CéAb  beAi)  05  bo  b'Ajlle  rséW  ; 

■pAO)  bftACAjb  fiobA  IfOOCA  b’óft, 

2I5  pAflcfugAb  ftóri)AfOO  b’A  b-cfft  péft). 

89.  <t>0  COOCAtOAft  Aflif  A3  C6ACC, 

BuibeAi)  be  Jléme,  5U0  fluA-j; 

2l5Uf  1113  óiftbeAfic,  curifAccAC,  cftbAO, 
490  b’peApft  f'5&frbj  bejlb  A’f  f-t)UAÓ. 
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90.  f$)  léjrje  bujóe  be  fjobA  fftoil, 

2l5ur  tMArt)-b£<\c  6jxÓ<\  óp  a  C]orjr) ; 

Bf  co]i6it)  bji]cleAr)i)<xc  be’o  6fi, 

3o  ^OjllpeACj  Iooi)£ac  A]jt  a  ce&mj, 

9U  430  corjCAroAfi  A3  ne^cc  ’da  8eo}^, 

2it)  63  bo  b’  ^jfibe  c<x^l; 

2l’r  CA05AO  b]tu|00eAll,  roiljf,  có||t, 

Oo  b"  &]lle  cloó  10170  a  có  i)8<\|l. 

92.  2I3  ceAcc  b5|b  ujte  A||t  aot)  bAll, 

<t>0  lAbA]|t  30  CeAnor^  Rí5  O*  0-63; 

2I3UI4  a  bub<\i]tc  “  )x  6  £eo  0|pp  rt)AC  }-|009 
Céjle  c<\0]i)  M|An)  C]X)\)  oj  11.” 

93.  <Do  ]tu3  Oftn)  ai)D  £1D  A|]t  rr>, 

2I3111"  a  bubA]|tc  a  3-C0  r)-^ftb  bo'i)  z- ^63; 

Rí3- — “  21  OjrlD  CAlroA,  a  rbjc  aí)  £15, 

CéAb  rrjjle  £&|lce  ]\dú)&z. 

94.  l<  2lo  ci|t  x°  ior)i)  Afi’  i<\r) 3^]f 

m  ce]l]:eAb  £5eulA  0£c  3AI)  56; 

)x  £AbA,  bll AT)  6  bo  f&OTJAlj 
2Í£  be]Ó  cu  £6it)  coíóce  65. 

95.  “  Nfl  AO]bi)eAf  b’^vjt’  £n)uA]t)i3  c£0]8e, 

Mac  b-£U]l  Vat)  C|jt  £eo  £<\b’  córi)Ai£, 

21  0]£íi),  Cfteib  uAirr)  30  £|0£, 

3u]t  ti)]£e  £13  t^íixe  i)A  i)-ó5, 

96.  “  2I3  £0  Al)  bA1T)£Í03A1)  CAOri), 

2l;£  td’  ]D3e<M)  £610  Hiatt)  cii)i)  out ; 

<pO  CUAjb  CA£  rb1r)-TT)U1£t  £Ab’  Ó6J1), 

Curt)  bejc  rDAyi  céjle  a]C]  30  beó.” 
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97.  O i rir>.  —  t)o  gAbAp  bu  8eACAf  lejr  At)  pjg 

2lp  b’uri)luigeAr  boY  pjogAir)  cojp 
MjOfi  pcAbAb  Ai)i)  pit)  3 o  b-&Ap3ui8e  l]W> 
5o  pAr)3Art)Ap  p,ogbpag  Rig  i>a  i)-03. 

98.  t)o  c<X]r)i3  uAfple  pa  cAcpAC  CAOjrb\ 

]b ijt  peAp  A5Uf  rbrxxoi  root)  Art  5-corb^ll  ; 
Bi  fleAÓ  Ap  péApbA  ado  bo  pjort, 

21  ft  peA8  be|c  t)-oj8ce  a Y  bejc  l&, 

99.  'Do/pópA8  tt)&  pe  Ml  Arp  cipp  ó]ft, 

21  P^bjtAic  or)  Róirb  t)A  rp-bACul  rp-b&p, 
Sir)  tpap  cua8a|*  50  TDjft  pa  p-05, 

3í-8  bO]lb  bpopAC  Ijorp-pA  cp&cc. 

100.  <Do  bj  AgArp  ]te  Miatp  cipp  ojp, 

clcppp  bu8  po-rpAit  30AO1  aY  fS^jri); 
<Do  bpe&PP  be|lb,  cpuc  A5up  pp68, 
í)jAf  tpAC  65  Ajuf  ^pgeAp  CAori>« 

101.  Bí  A3  MjAit)  p&  p-A  3-cóTpAiri, 

75111  t)A  p-03,  r)A  rp-beo,  Y  pA  rp-buA8 ; 
BleAf3  aY  cofaóir)  beY  pig-op, 

21 Y  prpAb  peob  pac  P3p]8pp  bo  Iua8. 

102.  TY3  Hi  Art)  Ai]t  rpo  8jAp  tpAC, 

2iiprp  rp’  Ac^p  aY  tdo  beig-rbic; 

Ptopp  oipbeApc,  ceApp  r)A  rluAg, 

’S  At)  c-Of3A[t  6|p  Aprp  puA8. 

103.  T^Ap  péip  bort)’  CAOtp-IPglp. 

Re  b-AoncA  Niaip  At)  61  fi-ói t>r> ; 

<De  buA]8  a  ri)Aife  Ya  3p&-ge^O> 

2lt)  c-A]r)ti)  Hop,  Plúp-pA-rp-bAp. 
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104.  <t)o  cAiceAF  ~c\\e]wye  FAbA  C|At), 

'Cjtj  eéAb  bljA8A|t)  A5ur  \y\oy  rrjo: 

Frt)UA|t)l5  x\)&  50  rt)-bA  6  rt)o  rb]Ar) 

}qot)t)  VA11  b’  beo. 

105.  iD’iAjiitAf  -péjr)  ceAb  A|jt  at)  Rjj, 

2Tf  A| |t  rno  cé|le  CAO)t)>  M]An)  CjtU)  5]|i ; 

Oul  50  b-pUMW  CAjt  Ajf  A]t'f, 

D  ^eucA^r)  y-\vr>  ajuj-  a  rpófi-flólj. 

106.  M  jAtb*  — Ci  i)o  3eAbA||t  ceAb  u&irt),”  Aft  At) 

]t)56AT)  CAOH7, 

“  &0|lb  At)  FS^ul  l|ort)  zú  be] z  b’A  Iua8  ; 

2l|jt  cajaI  v)'a\í'  ceAcé  bu|c  Ajvjp  tieb’  jié, 
t)orr)’  cjft  ^é|r),  a  0|F|t)  buAÓAig/’ 

107.  0\y]t). —  uCfieAb  ||*  cajaI  bú|t)t),  a  |tlojAt)  blAjc, 

2L’y  At)  c-eAc  b&t)  bo  be]c  f&íd’  n£|ft ; 

2t)ú|t>£]8  At)  c-eólAf  bArt?  50  fAri?, 

^í’F  fI^Fí^  flAt)  caji  A|f  círzjAb  Fé|t).,J 

108.  Mjatt)-— “  Cujrbt>13  A  OjFlt),  CAb  cA  roé  jiAb, 

2t)&  leA5A|fi  cfiojS  A|fi  caIah)  |x6)ó ; 

Mac  ze&cz  bu| z  co|8ce  Aft]  r  30  b|tAc 
Oo’n  cj|t  Alu|i)i)  |*eo  ’t)A  b“pu]l|rt)  £é|t). 

109.  “  21  be|ft|n)  leAr-fA  A|t|r  JAt)  30, 

2t)A  óiqfilítíSlt1  V°X  Se’t)  eAC  bAt), 

Mac  b-qocpA|fi  co|8ce  30  Hj|i  t)A  tJ-oj, 

21  O]r|0  of [i  i;a  t)-A]trr>  9-A15. 

110.  “  21  be]fiin?  leAc  bo’t)  cjieAf  peACC, 

2t)A’p  reAcc  be’t)  cac  8u|c  F&lt)> 

5°  n)-be|6||t  Ab’  feADoiF?  C|rjo?)A,  bAll, 

5aí)  lúc,  5AI?  5AU  tx  r,  3A17  lé|in  I 
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ill.  “  Jr  boilig  I701D,  a  Ofrli)  31^00, 

Dú  bul  50  b-&1TMt>0  sl^ir  50  beo] 5  ; 

Mfl  pf  At)oip  Ari)<Ml  bo  b} ; 

5S  vj\  pe-|cp]fi  co-|8ce  p|ot)t)  0<v  flog. 

♦  112.  “Mfl  At)0]f*  Ai)-&jp]t)i)  u]le, 

2lcc  ACAijt  opb  a'j*  fluvA^ce  NAorb; 

2i  Off|i)  gpiot)  feo  rt)o  P05 
Mj  CArpAjft  cojbce  30  C^ft  pa  1  yds.” 

113.  Of rlt>* — t)’  peucAf  pu<\f  Jr)A  3t)ú]f  le  cpuAg, 

;S  bo  pil  ortf  ]tof3A’  oojftce  beofi ; 

21  pábftA|C  bub  rjittAg  h 
2I3  jteubAÓ  fO] Ic  At)  C'(t)l)  O]  ft. 

f  H4.  Do  cu|]i  M  rt)£  fAOj  geApA*  CfiuA]8s, 
iDul  a’p  ceAcc  3A0  buA^rjc  ]te  b^vio, 

2i’p  bubA]nc  Iforn  bo  buAiS  a  rn-b]i]ge, 

D’&  ro-bpippioo  -jAb  pac  3-CAppA]r)T)  pUu). 

115.  Do  geAllAp  b]  3AC  018  3ap  bpéA5, 

5°  S-coirbbjoopAiOi)  pé]i)  A  T)-bubA|]tu  fj  Ijorr? 

<Do  cuaÓa^  A] jt  rrjuir)  At)  e^c  b&io, 

21’ p  b’  p&5bAf  pl&t)  A3  luce  AO  bu]0. 

• 

116.  <Do  ?03Ar-r^  too  cé]le  cao]T), 

’S  bA  bub ac  ri  00  A3  rSAjiAÓ  \é\ ; 

2t)o  8]Ap  rb^o  a’p  to’  logeAt)  63, 
t  i)o  b]  f  ao|  bfiói)  A3  p  |Ica8  Déoji ! 

117.  <t)o  gléAf  Af  ofttt)  curt)  p|iibA]l, 

’S  bo  cu^Ap  roo  cul  bo  Dift  t)A  0-03  ; 

Do  \\]i  at)  c-eAc  30  b-sup^ujóe  pani, 

2l)A|U  bo  p|i)t)e  Ijort)  a’p  le  M|a  b  Cji)o  óju. 
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118  H]  \)-<\]i]\]yze*y  Ap  t3eul  30  béAcc, 

2iip  5AC  pjb  b’  &p’  ceA5rbA]5  l]orr>  pé|») ; 

Mó  30  b-c&|D]3  me  Apir  cAft  D-Afp, 

3o  \)-&]]i]T)r)  jlAjf  da  í)-|0ri7Ab  péAb. 

319.  21  P&bfiA]C  t)A  r)-o|ib  Ajuf  da  daod, 

Mjop  1  wire  at  b]téA5  &U1C  P1ArP  yoy ; 

Si»)  A5Ab~rA,  pac  do  rjéil, 

’S  TDAft^b’-p^sbAr  ye jd  T/jp  da  D‘05. 

120.  D-be^DD-pe  pepp  a  p<vb|tA]C, 

2lrt)A]l  bo  b|or-rA  ad  l<v  úb  ye] d, 

t)o  cuippiDD  bo  cléifi  30  léjp  éurD  b&’p, 

2l’r  ceADD  a|d  b|i^5A|b  xy\  bejóeAÓ  a d  0613 

121.  <t)&  b-r^jAiDD-re  rlú'nre  be’o  Aji^xD, 

2t)vA|i  geibjDi)  3ac  cr»&é  6  IpjODD ; 

<po  ^uiópiDD  cud  DÍ5  t)A  D3l^r 

'Cú  be]c  50  pl&o  op  a  C]oi;d- 

122.  2lifi  b-ceACc  bAD  ye] d  add  did  a  b-qp 

O’  peucAr  cfiujDD  add  jac  ujle  &]fib; 

Oo  pDUAjDeAp  add  H»)  50  pjOp, 

Mac  itA]b  cuAiDirs  }rl»)D  A3AD  le  p&5A]l, 

123.  Njop  b’pAbA  8ad  A3UD  nioft  cjad, 

5o  b-reACA]8  a  D*lA|t  A3  coacc  ylxro’  bejo ; 
2t)ADcfluA3  xx)ó\i  ]b]D  peApAjb  A3up  DD&  > 

’S  bo  c^D5AbA|t  An)’  l&CAijt  péjo. 

124.  <t)o  be  ad»)11  13^  Ab  ad  6ad  30  caojd,  yé]m, 

21  ’p  bo  ^Ab  ]oi)3ADCAr  3AÓ  d-aod  b]ob  ; 

21id  daichd  Dé)b  do  peADrA»)  péjo* 

2t)o  ÓeAlbA,  do  5»;é  A5ur  do  Jdaoj. 
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125.  O’  íjApfauigeAr  add  ]*in  b]ob  fúb, 

21 0  3-cuAlAbAjt  | o r) i)  bo  beic  beo  ; 

Mo  Ajt’  rbv\i|t  a  on  eile  be’o  ^péjrni, 

Mo  cjteAb  6  at;  léut)  bo  bA]i)  bó|b? 

123.  SluAj.— U(t)3  CllAlArt)Aft-|)e  CjtC\CC  A]fl  ^,0  )1), 
2lffi  r)eA|ic,  A) |t  luc,  Ajuf  A]ft  rpeji)’ ; 

Mac  |td]b  ]ti Att)  a  f  ah  Ajl  fúb, 

21  b-peA|lfA]t),  A  5“du,  AJU]*  A  TT)S]t). 

127.  “  Jf  -|on)8A  leAbA|t  |*5ftiobcA  M°r> 

^3  e13^lb  b]r)n\  rnilre  3ao8aI  5 

Mac  leifi  lion  ’Aiqiir  Óu^c  50  ^pft, 

2lfft  £  ACC  A]b  y*]m)  A5UJ*  A]  }l  Al)  b-'p&]T)l). 

128.  U  í)0  CUaI ATT) ATI  30  |1A|b  AJ  pOOTH), 

21)ac  bub  loonfiAc  f5é^rb  a ’p  cl66, 

3°  b-cA]t)]5  ó]3*beAT)  ^aoi  t)-a  belt), 

2i>  30  r)-beACA|8  ,lé|  50  Cjfi  i)A  0-05.” 

129.  0|f|r).— ’MllApt  CllAlAf4  péj!)  A1)  CÓrbjlAÓ  lib , 

Ma’ft  tt)a]|t  T^iodj)  t)0  coat  be’n  'péjUT), 

<t)0  3I  AC Af  cu'ljlfe  a’i*  n)6jl-CllTT)A, 

’S  bA  lAT)-búbAC  It)6  |01)T)  A  T)-bÓJ3  ! 

130.  M|0|T  r^AbAf-f  A  AT)T)  |*jl)  be’i)  ncl  V 
5o  Iuac  eupjujóe,  3A0  act)  rt) o|  l  ; 

3o  b-CUJAj*  fT>’  AgA^b  30  3IAT)  fié|ó, 

2l||t  2llrt) A] i)  éACCA’g,  lev\CA]T)  La  30 At). 

131.  Ba  rhoíl  &  XX)  ]0T)3AT)Cllf  At)T)  JUib, 

Mac  b-freACAf  cújfic  plot)  oa  rloj, 

M)  jlAjb  ’r)A  1)_1  OT) Ab  AT)T)  30  pjOfT, 

21 CC  £|AÓA|le?  f!|00  Ajur  pe v\l)1)C 65' ! 
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132.  Uc  a  PabpAic  !  aY  uc  rpo  ruAja  ! 

Ba  bojlb  at;  c>;A|pc  A3An>pA 
5^0  CUA]t|r5  plPO  DOHA  b-pfApp, 
t)’  paj  pAO]  pé]p  rt)é  le  rpo  pé ! 

133.  pabuAje. — 21  OjrjT) !  r^\n  Aoo]p  beb5  bftop, 

Sjl  oo  óeoriA  A]|t  <DI)]a  ha  p-3pap, 

Ha  pjoijp  Yad  p|APP  clajc  30  leóp, 

2Tp  ry\l  a  b-pó|piqp  pub  30  bpac. 

134.  Oipjp. — Ba  vp,q\ i  Ap  c]tuAg  pip,  a  Pab]tA]c, 

p|O0P  30  bpac  bo  bejó  a  b-p£jp; 

Mo  cpeAb  é  ap  co|p  bo  pu5  Afp  buA]8, 

21 Y  Ap  1|acc  Iaoc  c}iua]ó  bo  cu|c  le]p  péjp? 

135.  PabftAic. — ]p  &  Í)]A  bo  pll3  buAjb  A]p  'pjopp, 

21Y  pj  pCAp Z  parr)Ab  po  cpéAp-larp, 

2l3up  Apt  ap  b-pejpp  qle  rpAp  6, 

21  p-]ppeApp  bAOfx  b’a  pjo|t-cfi&6. 

♦ 

136.  0|pjP. — 21  pAbpA-|c,  pbpq  jvfg  rp&  Yap  Ajc, 

?Na  b-pU]l  p;Ot)P  A]  p  U]ip  A^Up  Al)  ^APP? 

JS  i)]  b-pql  ippeApp  po  pU^ceAp  App, 

<Do  civjjtpeAÓ  pa  ceAppprpAcc  ]Ab. 

137.  2t)aY  app  a  ca  0p5Ap  rpo  tpac  pétp, 

2ip  Iaoc  6a  épéjpe  a  b-cporp-gleo: 

M|op  curpAÓ  a  pqppeAPP  po  a  b-plA]ceAp  í)é, 
BujbeAp  ba  ipeub  pac  b-cjieATSApojAb — 

138.  PabpAjc. — Leisnrjb  b  Ap  p-^orpApbA^b  A^p  3AC 

CAO^b, 

21 Y  Isap  beb’  p3eul  a  O jpjo  a]£ ; 

CAb  bo  éapU  8u|c  5pA  6e]j, 

Hap  éjp  pa  péinpe  bejc  A]p  lap? 


139.  O'-rjn, —  jDUeorab  v'eui  nn  bu:c,  a  P&bftA’c, 

'Gad  e}\  vo'e  b’f^sb&ll  2Utdaid  La^ad, 

M]  ]lAlb  AOt)  A'CfieAb  ?DA  ]lA]b  AD  plADD? 
M&’ft  cuADcu15eA r  50  b|AT)  SAD  aod  rbofil. 

140.  2l]fl  TTJO  jAb&]l  bATD  S^ADD  AD  T»T>0]1, 
4)o  codda1|xc  TD0  rD6fi-cpuiDP1u5A^  Al^  > 

C^I  c&Ab  -peA]!  A^uf  D]  bv\  rr)6_, 

4)0  frj  fib^Aro  ADDT  Ar)  D5^eArT^' 

141.  4)^D£.— 4)o  UbAi|t  bu-|De  be’D  qi&Ab, 

^XsuT  A  ^ubA]|iD  \'e  be  juc  óf  ^vfio; 

“  Gad  b’Ait  5-CAbAiDj  a  dÍ°5“^ao|c, 

21’ r  fuArsAjl  ]dd  a  1*  ad  s-ciiu<v|6-c&r !” 

142.  OiriD .— t&iDi3  wé  add  x\v  b0  I&caid* 

2t’|«  leAC  rboD  tdadiduid  A5  ad  V^5: 

Bí  rDeAÓACAD  da  le^ce  Ofi'A  aduad, 

2l’f  a  cu]a  b]ob  fUA]*,  dÍ°D  b’  ^e|b|D  leó  • 

143.  21d  cu-jb  aca  b|  x^V  lie  fi°G  . 

4 )o  bíobAD  b’&  s-clAOibeArb  30  VADD ; 

Le  ad  uaIais  rbo|D> 

4)o  c A]U  50  leófi  bjob  a  rDeAbAlft ! 

144.  4)u^De. — 4)o  UbA|]t  bu*|i)e  be  da  tdaoid\ 

2I3UD  a  bubAin^,  “  21  DÍ°5‘5Air3eAÓA13  613 

^uArSAil  Xe&Vb*  aid  birjbeAD, 

Mo  bu-|D^  &íob,  D1  be]6  beo  !” 

145.  OirlD  — f<  Jr  t>*MDeA6  AT?  beA^c  AD<qr  le  D^6> 

2l’r  AD  oiD^Ab  a  b’  r^ADAib  add, 

Mac  b-qocfAb  le  DeAnc  ad  c-fluA]?;. 

21d  leAC  r°  cojb^l  30  l&D‘ceADD. 
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146.  ct)A  mA’pe^b  Or3A|t  ti)AC  O|f|0, 

<t)o  béAftpAb  A||t  At)  If c  po  't)A  beAp-l&’ri), 
<t)o  cipppeAb  b’  «fiCAft  í  cap  ah  pIuat;, 

M|  ]f  bUAl  bAri)  Aooff  bo  pAb/’ 

147.  í)o  lu;6eAr  Afp  mo  cl]AcAt)  boAr, 

’S  so  ftujAf*  Afp  ao  Ifc  Am’  Ufm ; 

Le  t)OApc  Ajuf-  le  Utc  mo  3(^3, 

<t)o  cujjteAf  reACC  b-peiftfe  f  6  o-A  b-*M£» 

148.  l,e  pofbm  oa  lefce  lAo-mojft\ 

<t)o  bmp  5fOficA  ófp  At)  ejc  b&fo; 

43o  cAi)3Ap-rA  At)u  Ap  50  l&o-bocc, 

2l|p  boi;t;  mo  cop  Afp  At)  m-bAo1* 

149.  Mj  cup^e  cA|t)f5  m&  auuap, 

’HA  5IAC  UArf)AO  At)  C-OAC  b^T), 

O'  imci^  a  no  no  cum  pmbA'l, 

?S  mfpe  fA  pub  a  ft,  50  Iaj,  clAic. 

150.  <4)0  cAflleAf  AmAftc  mo  púl, 

20o  beAlb,  mo  ^nufr  a’p  mo  ps&fi 
Do  bfor  An)’  fe<x ob|fi  bocc,  b^ll, 

5^0  bpif3,  5A0  meAb^ip,  5A1)  Ajpb  ! 

« 

151.  21  P^bpAic,  r|o  A3 Ab  mo  p^eul, 

20<\p  cAjiIa  óAm  péfo  3A0  36, 

21)o  6ul  A3U f  m’  fm-cAcc  30  bo acc 
tt’f  mo  CeACC  CAp  XX)  A]p  o  Djft  X/<X  0  05 ! 

C  R  )  O  C. 


APPENDIX. 


35a.  M’ahi. — <t)o  3AC  p]8  bV  D-bubjtAp  \e.\Zy 

AO]bneAp  p6r  dac  léip  bam-.^  ’Iuaó  ; 

<Do  iDAire,  peAjtc  a’p  bpi3, 

2Tp  be|beAb-pA  péip  A3Ab  ?pA]i.  iddaou 

45a.  PAbpA^c. —  21  O]p]0  bA0]ú,  bfié]^  30  pójl, 

4)eb’  5A|f5^  njoft  A]  fa  ad  b-^éjDp  ; 

Ciowor  bo  cuaóaip  30  'Gíii  da  n-03, 

2i’p  leAD  bqijD  3ad  5^  ^U1  bo  foea^ 

78a.  PAbpA]c.— M]op  íoDipip  bu]DD,  a  Ojpíp  3JWH 
C]a’d  qp  ’da  ]tAbA]p  pé]p  5 

Poillns  bú]DD  ado] p  a  b"AinrD, 

21’]*  leAD  Apjp  ]t]AD  bo  p3ql. 

785.  0]píD* — ^íf1  da  rn-buAó  ad  qp  ub> 

2l’r  30  bejrqp  D!  bpéA5  ad  c-AiDm ; 

2t)&  z\  3ÍÓ]  p  A  b-flACA]*  rDAfl  b]  ADD? 

<Dg  <t)fA  le  5]16ADD?  CAbADfA-JDD  3  A]  pD?. 

99a.  P^b]tA]c. — beAD  bújpD  peArbA  A]p  bo  pjeol, 

21  O]fjo  b|p  da  p-Aprn  p-Ap: 

C]odd Of  b’  pA3bAjp  T/jp  da  D‘63, 

Jp  pAbA  pop  IjOrp  30  pOCCAjp  pAb. 

995.  Jpp]p  bqpp  ADOip  le  ip5p-5peAPD, 

2io  DAjb  aod  cIadd  A3Ab  |te  MfArp, 

Mo  V  pAbA  b]8]P  A  b-0]]t  DA  D-03, 

2i|épjp  3AD  bpÓD  bú]DD  bo  pjeui. 

100a.  pAbpA]c.— 21  0|pjp  t-puAipc  Ioad  bob^  pjeut, 
2i?p  ]DD]p  bújDD  CA  b-pu]l  bo  cIadd  ) 

^AbAip  bú]DP  3AD  rboill  A  D“A]DfD? 

2l’p  ad  cpjc  ’da  b-pu]ljb  add* 

121a.  P^bpAjc. — <Do  3eAbA]p  ApAD  A3up  beoc? 

5*0  aod  locc  A  DO  Ip  uA|rp  péfp; 

Ip  b|DD  Ijorp-pA  311  i  bo  beóil, 

’S  leAD  bujDt;  pop  A]p  co  pjeul. 

€ 


LAY  OP  OISIN  OX  THE  LAND  OP 

THE  YOUNG, 

AS  HE  NARRATED  IT  TO  HOLY  PATRICK, 


1.  p.— o  noble  Oisin !  O  son  of  the  king  ! 

The  best  in  exploit,  prowess,  and  strife, 

Narrate  to  us  now  without  grief 
How  thou  didst  survive  after  the  Fiann. 

2.  O.—l  shall  tell  that  [to]  thee,.  O  new  (-come)  Patrick  I 
Though  sad  (it  seems)  to  me,  its  mentioning  aloud. 

After  the  severe  battle  of  Gabhra, 

In  which  was  slain,  alas  !  the  valiant  Oscar. 

3  A  day  of  (those  on)  which  we  were  all  (met),  the  Iiann, 
Generous  Fionn  and  those  who  lived  of  us  (were)  there, 
Though  it  was  sad  and  melancholy  our  story, 

After  our  heroes  being  weak  ( slain ). 

4.  In  chase  by  us  (we  being  in  chase )  (on)  a  misty  morning, 

At  the  border-shores  of  Loch  Lein, 

Where  (there)  were  fragrant  trees  most  sweet  (ot)  blos- 

And  music  every  time  melodiously  at  birds,  (birds  were 
always  singing  melodiously.) 

5  The  hornless  deer  was  awakened  by  us, 

(Which)  was  the  best  (in)  spring,  course  and  nimbleness ; 
Our  hounds  and  our  hunting-dogs  were  all  (together) 
Close  in  her  wake  in  full  chase.  } 

6.  ’Twas  not  long  till  we  saw  from  the  west 
'  The  hasty  (hard)  rider  coming  towards  us— 

A  gentle  maiden  most  fair  of  countenance, 

On  a  white  slender  steed  most  sprightly  in  nimbleness. 


7.  We  all  desisted  from  the  chase 

On  beholding  (the)  form  of  the  queenly  woman, 

Wonder  seized  Fionn  and  the  Fiann — 

(Seeing)  that  they  never  beheld  a  woman  so  fair. 

8.  There  was  a  royal  crown  on  her  head, 

And  a  brown  mantle  of  [the]  precious  silk 
Studded  with  stars  of  red  gold, 

Covering  her  shoes  down  to  the  grass. 

9.  (There)  was  a  ring  of  gold  hanging  down 
From  each  yellow  curl  of  her  hair  like  gold ; 

Her  blue  eyes  (were)  clear  without  a  cloud, 

Like  a  drop  of  dew  on  (the)  top  of  the  grass. 

10  Her  cheek  was  redder  than  the  rose, 

And  her  complexion  was  fairer  than  (the)  swan  on  (the) 
wave, 

More  sweet  yet  was  (the)  taste  of  her  balsam  (lips) 

Than  honey  which  would  be  mixed  through  red  wine. 

11.  There  was  a  wide,  long,  smooth  garment 
Covering  the  white  [steed]  horse  ; 

A  carved  saddle  of  red  gold, 

And  (she  had)  a  bridle  (with  a)  mouth  (-bit)  of  gold  in  her 
right  hand. 

12.  (There)  were*  four  shapely  shoes  under  him 
Of  [the]  yellow  gold  of  most  clear  brightness, 

A  wreath  of  silver  at  (the)  back  of  his  head, 

And  there  wras  not  in  the  world  a  steed  (which)  vras  better. 

13.  She  came  to  the  presence  of  Fionn, 

And  spoke  gently  (and)  modestly  in  sound, 

And  she  said,  u  O  king  of  the  Fiann, 

It  is  long  (and)  distant  now  my  journey.” 

14.  F. — 44  Who  (art  thou)  thyself  O  young  queen? 

Most  excellent  (in)  form,  beauty,  and  countenance, 
Narrate  to  us  (the)  cause  of  thy  story, 

Thine  own  name  and  thy  country.” 

15.  N — 44  Niamh  of  (the)  head  of  gold  (golden  hair )  [it]  is  my 

name, 

O  clever  Fionn  of  the  great  hosts, 

Above  (the)  women  of  the  world.  1  received  a  calling, 
(esteem) 

I  am  (the)  fair  daughter  of  (the)  king  of  the  young.” 

16.  F. — 41  Narrate  to  us,  0  clement  queen, 

What  (was  the)  cause  (of)  thy  coming  across  the  sea  afar, 
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Whether  (is)  it  thy  companion  (who)  went  from  thee, 

Or  what  (is)  the  trouble  that  is  upon  thyself?” 

17.  N. — “  It  is  not  my  companion  who  went  from  me 

And  as  yet  I  was  not  spoken  of  ( [bethrothed )  with  any  man, 
O  king  of  the  Fiann  of  highest  repute— 

But  affection  and  love  I  gave  to  thy  son !” 

18.  F. — ‘‘Which  [of  them]  of  my  children,  O  blooming  virgin, 
(Is  he)  in  whom  thou  gavest  love,  or  yet  fondness, — 
Conceal  not  on  (from)  us  now  (the)  cause 

And  narrate  to  us  thy  case,  O  woman!” 

19.  A7.— “I  myself  shall  tell  that  to  thee,  O  Fionn, 

To  thy  beautiful  son,  of  firm  arms, 

Magnanimous  Oisin  of  the  strong  hands, 

(He  is)  the  hero,  I  am  now  speaking  (of).” 

20.  F. — “  What  (is)  the  cause  that  thou  gavest  love, 

O  fair  virgin  of  the  free-flowing  hair, 

To  my  own  son  beyond  all— 

And  the  number  of  high  princes  (who  are)  under  the  sun.” 

21.  N. — -“Not  without  reason,  O  king  of  the  Fiann, 

I  came  (from)  afar  for  his  sake,  (for  him) 

But  an  account  to  get  (because  of  an  account  which  I  had 
got)  of  his  prowess, 

The  goodness  of  his  person,  and  of  his  mind. 

22.  “  ’Tis  many  a  king’s  son  and  high  prince, 

Gave  me  affection  and  lasting  love, 

I  never  consented  to  any  man, 

Until  I  gave  love  to  the  valiant  Oisin  !  ” 

23.  0. — -By  that  hand  upon  thee,  O  Patrick  ! 

Though  (’twas)  not  shameful  to  me  (it  seemed)  as  a  story 
There  was  not  a  limb  of  me  which  was  not  in  love, 

With  the  lovely  virgin  of  the  free-flowing  hair. 

21.  I  took  [on]  her  hand  in  my  grasp, 

And  said  in  sweet- voiced  speech.— 

“  A  true  gentle  welcome  before  thee 
O  young  queen  to  the  (this)  country. 

25.  “  ’Tis  thou  (who)  art  the  brightest  and  fairest  (in)  form, 
’Tis  thou  (whom)  I  would  prefer  as  a  wife, 

’Tis  thou  (art)  my  choice  beyond  (the)  women  of  the 
world, 

G  gentle  star,  most  fair  (of)  countenance.” 

26.  N.—u  Obligations  which  true  heroes  do  not  suffer  (to  ref  use) 

O  generous  Oisin,  I  put  before  thee,— 
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(To)  come  with  myself  now  on  my  steed. 

Till  we  reach  back  to  (the)  Land  of  the  young. 

27.  “  It  is  the  most  pleasant  country  to  be  found, 

Greatest  (in)  repute  now  under  the  sun, 

(There  are)  trees  bending  with  fruit  and  blossom, 

And  foliage  growing  on  (the)  tops  (of  the)  branches. 

28.  4*  Plentiful  in  it  are  honey  and  wine, 

And  all  things  [of  what]  eye  hath  seen, 

Decline  shall  not  come  on  thee  with  (during)  thy  existence 
Death  or  decay  thou  shalt  not  see. 

29.  44  Thou  wilt  get  feasts,  play  and  drinking, 

Thou  wilt  get  sweet  music  on  strings,— 

Thou  wilt  get  silver  and  gold, 

Thou  wilt  get  also  many  jewels. 

80.  a  Thou  wilt  get  a  hundred  swords  without  deceit, 

Thou  wilt  get  a  hundred  satin  garments  of  costly  silk. 
Thou  wilt  get  a  hundred  steeds  most  active  in  tumult, 
And  thou  wilt  get  a  hundred  with  them  of  keen  hounds. 

31.  44  Thou  wilt  get  the  royal  coronet  of  (the)  “king  of  the 

young.” 

Which  (he)  never  yet  gave  to  any  one  under  the  sun. 
Which  will  make  a  protection  for  thee  by  night  and  day, 
In  battle,  in  strife,  and  in  rough  conflict. 

32.  44  Thou  wilt  get  a  fitting  armour  of  defence, 

And  a  gold-headed  sword  most  active  for  stroke, 

From  which  never  escaped  any  one  alive, 

Who  beheld  yet  the  sharp  weapon. 

33.  44  Thou  wilt  get  a  hundred  suits  of  mail,  and  shirts  of  satin. 
Thou  wilt  get  a  hundred  cows;  and  yet  a  hundred  calves, 
Thou  wilt  get  a  hundred  sheep  with  their  fleeces  of  gold. 
Thou  wilt  get  a  hundred  jewels  which  are  not  in  the  world. 

34.  Thou  wilt  get  a  hundred  maidens  merry  (and)  young, 
Radiant,  shining  like  the  sun, 

Most  excellent  in  shape,  form  and  visage, 

And  sweeter  of  mouth  than  (the)  music  of  the  birds. 

35.  44  Thou  wilt  get  a  hundred  heroes  most  brave  in  strife, 
Also  most  active  in  exercises  of  agility  ; 

Armed,  accoutred,  in  thy  presence, 

In  (the)  Land  of  the  young,  if  thou  comest  with  me. 

3 ha.  44  Thou  will  get  everything  of  what  I  have  said  to  thee. 
And  happiness  moreover  which  is  not  clear  to  me  to  mention 


Thou  wilt  get  beauty,  strength  and  vigour, 

And  I  mvself  will  be  with  thee  as  wife.” 

36.  0,— “  Any  refusal  I  shall  not  give  from  me. 

O  charming  queen  of  the  ringlets  of  gold, — 

Thou  art  my  choice  beyond  the  women  of  the  world, 

And  I  will  go  with  pleasure  to  (the)  Land  of  the  young.” 

37.  On  (the)  back  of  the  steed  we  went  both, 

In  front  of  me  the  virgin  sat,— 

She  said,  u  O  Oisin,  let  us  stay  easily  (go  slowly) 

Till  we  reach  (the)  mouth  of  the  great  sea.” 

38.  Then  the  steed  arose  in  strength,  (went  with  speed) 

The  time  we  (had)  reached  to  (the)  border  of  the  strand, 
He  shook  himself  then  for  travelling, 

And  let  t  hree  neighs  out  of  him  aloud. 

39.  When  Fionn  and  the  Fiann  saw 
The  steed  hastily  in  the  journey , 

Turning  his)  face  on  the  mighty  sea 
They  let  three  shouts  of  weeping  and  grief. 

40.  F. — “  O  Oisin,”  says  Fionn  slowly,  weakly, 

u  It  is)  my  [own]  grief  thou  (to  be)  going  from  me, 

And  without  expectation  with  me  again  of  thy  coming, 
Back  to  me  under  (in)  full  victory.” 

41.  O. — His  form  and  his  beauty  changed, 

And  showers  of  tears  dropped  down, 

Till  (they)  wet  his  breast  and  his  bright  countenance, 

And  (he)  said,  “My  woe  (art)  thou,  O  Oisin,  (going)  from 
me.” 

12.  O  Patrick  ’twas  sorrowful  (was)  the  story, 

Our  separating  from  each  other  there, — 

(The)  separation  of  the  father  with  his  own  son 
5Tis  melancholy,  weak  and  faint  to  be  at  its  narrating, 
(telling  it). 

43.  I  kissed  my  father  gently  (and)  kindly, 

And  the  same  (mark  of)  affection  I  received  from  him, 

I  left  safety  (hade  farewell)  all  to  the  Fiann 
And  the  tears  dropped  down  by  my  cheeks. 

44.  7Tis  many  a  happy  day  I  was  [myself]  and  Fionn, 

And  the  Fiann  in  our  company  under  (in)  full  power, 
Playing  (at)  chess  and  drinking, 

And  hearing  music, —  (we)  the  host  (which)  was  valiant. 

45.  Hunting  in  smooth  (-sloped)  valleys, 

And  our  hunting-dogs  of  sweet  mouth  with  us  there. 
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Another  while  [for  us]  in  rough  conflict 
Felling  heroes  full  boldly. 

45a.  P. — O  vain  Oisin,  desist  for  a  while, 

From  (narrating)  thy  great  bravery  on  (of)  the  Fiann, 

How  wentst  thou  to  (the)  land  of  the  young 

And  continue  for  us  without  deceit  [on]  thy  story. 

46.  0. — We  gave  {turned)  our  back  to  the  land, 

And  our  face  directly  due -west, 

The  smooth  sea  ebbed  before  us, 

And  filled  in  its  billows  in  our  track. 

47.  We  saw  wonders  in  our  travel, 

Cities,  courts  and  castles, 

White- limed  (; white-washed )  mansions  and  fortresses, 
Brilliant  royal  seats  and  palaces. 

48.  We  saw  also  by  our  side 

A  hornless  deer  on  leap  (leaping)  nimble, 

And  a  red-eared  white  hunting-dog 
Barking  boldly  in  [the]  chase. 

£9.  W  e  also  beheld  without  deceit,  {in  truth ) 

A  young  woman  on  .a  brown  [steed]  horse, 

An  apple  of  gold  in  her  right  hand, 

And  she  a-going  on  (the)  top  of  the  waves. 

50.  We  saw  (also)  in  her  wake, 

*  A  young  rider  on  a  white  steed, 

Under  a  purple  red  cloak  of  satin 

And  a  gold-headed  sword  in  his  right  hand. 

51*  “  Who  (are)  they,  the  pair  yonder,  whom  I  see, 

O  gentle  queen,  tell  to  me  (the)  reason,— 

That  woman  most  beautiful  (of)  countenance, 

And  (the)  sleek  rider  of  the  white  steed  ”  ? 

52.  N. — u  Put  not  regard  in  what  thou  wilt  see, 

O  humble  Oisin,  (nor)  in  what  thou  sawest  yet, 

There  is  [not]  in  them  all  but  nothing 

Till  we  reach  [to]  (the)  land  of  (the;  King  of  the  young”  . 

53  0. — We  saw  from  us  afar 

A  sunny  palace  (of)  polished  front, 

[Was]  fairest  (in)  form  and  appearance, 

Of  (all)  which  were  in  the  world  to  be  found. 

54  u  What  (is)  the  roya!  fortress  exceeding  fair, 

And  also  the  loveliest  [of  what]  eye  hath  seen, — - 
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In  ( towards )  which  we  are  proceeding  in  its  meeting 
(approaching  towards  it\ 

Or  who  is  high-prince  there  ?  ” 

55.  N.— u  (The)  daughter  of  (the)  king  of  (the)  Land  of  the 
living, 

Is  queen  yet  in  the  fortress, 

(Whom)  Fomhor  Builleach  of  Dromloghach  took 
With  him  by  violence  of  arms  and  activity. 
u  Obligations  she  put  on  the  brave. 

Without  (not)  a  wife  to  make  of  her  for  ever, 

Till  she  should  find  a  champion  or  a  true  hero 

Who  would  stand  (in)  strife  with  him  hand  on  (to)  hand.” 

57.  0. — -“Take  success  and  blessing,  O  Niamh  of  (the)  head  of 

gold,  (golden-hair) 

I  never  heard  (anything)  of  music  better 

Than  the  gentle  melodious  voice  of  thy  sweet  mouth, 

And  great  is  the  sorrow  with  us  (we  feel  Jor)  a  woman  of 
her  condition. 

58.  u  Let  us  go  now  to  her  knowing  (to  make  her  acquaintance) 

to  the  fortress, 

And  (it)  may  be  possible  that  for  us  it  is  in  destiny 

That  mighty  hero  to  fall  by  me 

In  feats  of  activity  as  was  (the)  custom”  (with  me). 

59.  We  went  then  to  the  fortress, 

And  came  unto  us  the  young  queen, 

It  was  equal  (the)  radiance  to  her  and  to  the  sun. 

And  she  put  (< expressed )  a  hundred  welcomes  before  us, 

30.  There  was  raiment  of  yellow  silk 

On  the  queen  who  was  most  beautiful  (in)  aspect, 

Her  fair  skin  like  (the)  swan  on  (the)  wave, 

And  her  two  cheeks  were  [on]  (of  the)  colour  of  the  rose. 

31.  [On]  the  colour  of  [the]  gold  was  her  hair, 

And  her  clear  blue  eyes  (were)  without  a  cloud. 

Her  small  mouth  of  honey  (was)  [on]  (the)  colour  of  the 
berries, 

And  her  slender  brow  of  chiselled  mould. 

62.  We  sat  then  down, 

Each  one  of  us  on  a  chair  of  gold, 

Was  laid  (down)  unto  us  much  food, 

And  drinking-horns  (which)  were  filled  with  heoir . 

63.  When  we  had  taken  our  sufficiency  of  food, 
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And  many  (of)  sweet  wines  of  (/or)  drinking, 
iSpoke  the  gentle,  young  queen, 

Tis  this  she  said,  “  Hearken  to  me  [for]  a  while.*’ 

64.  (She)  told  us  (the)  knowledge  and  cause  of  her  grief, 

And  the  tears  dropped  down  by  her  cheek, 

(She)  said  that  there  was  not  a  return  for  her  to  her  own 
country, 

And  the  mighty  giant  to  be  living. 

65.  0 — u  Be  in  thy  silence  (silent),  O  young  queen, 

Cease  from  thy  grief  and  be  not  weeping, 

And  I  give  to  thee  my  hand, 

The  giant  of  slaughter  that  (he)  shall  fall  by  us.” 

66.  it. — u  (There)  is  not  a  hero  now  to  be  found 
Though  bravest  in  repute  under  the  sun, 

Who  would  give  single-fight,  hand  on  (to)  hand, 

To  the  bold  giant  of  the  hard  strokes.” 

67.  0. — a  I  tell  to  thee,  O  kind  queen 

That  (it  is)  not  fearful  with  me  (in  my  estimation)  his  com¬ 
ing  in  my  meeting  (to  meet  me) 

(And)  if  he  shall  not  fall  from  the  vigour  of  my  arms, — 
That  I  myself  shall  fall  for  thy  protection.” 

68.  ’Twas  not  long  till  we  saw  coming, 

The  powerful  giant  (who)  was  greatest  in  hideousness 
A  bundle  (was)  on  him  of  skins  of  deer, 

And  a  spindle-pole  of  iron  in  his  hand. 

69.  (He)  saluted  not  and  bowed  not  to  us, 

But  looked  in  the  countenance  of  the  young  woman, 
Proclaimed  battle  and  mighty  single  fight, 

And  I  went  myself  in  his  meeting,  (to  meet  him.) 

70.  For  (the)  space  (of)  three  nights  and  three  days, 

We  were  in  the  vigorous  contest, 

Though  powerful  was  [he]  the  valiant  giant, 

I  took  off  his  head  without  delay. 

71.  When  the  two  (of)  young  women  saw 

The  great  giant  (lying)  weakly  (dead)  in  (the)  midst,  (on 
the  ground) 

They  let  (forth)  three  shouts  of  exultation 
With  great  boasting  and  gladness 

72.  We  went  then  to  the  fortress, 

And  I  was  bruised,  weak  (and)  faint, 

Dropping  (of)  blood  full  freshly  (copiously) 

Coming  closely  out  of  my  wounds. 
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73.  The  daughter  of  (the)  King  of  the  living  came 
Truly  relieving  (on)  myself, 

(She)  put  balm  and  balsam  in  my  wounds, 

And  I  [myself]  was  hale  after  her, 

74.  We  consumed  our  meal  pleasantly, 

And  ’twas  merry  for  us  (the  time)  then  after  it, 

(There)  were  prepared  for  us  in  the  fortress 
Warm  beds  of  (the)  down  of  the  birds. — 

75.  We  [ourselves]  put  ( buried )  the  big  man 
In  a  grave  sod  deep,  wide  and  level, 

I  raised  his  flag- stone  over  his  monument. 

And  I  wrote  his  name  in  Ogham- Craobh. 

76.  On  the  morrow  on  sight  of  day, 

We  awoke  out  of  our  slumber, 

“It  is  time  for  us,”  quoth  (the)  daughter  of  the  king, 

(To)  proceed  without  rest  to  our  own  country.” 

77.  We  prepared  [on]  us  without  stay, 

And  we  took  our  leave  with  (of)  the  virgin, 

Sad  and  sorrowful  were  we  after  her, 

And  (it)  was  not  less  so  for  the  refulgent  woman  after 
us,  (she  was  equally  so). 

78.  (There  is)  not  knowledge  to  me,  O  mild  Patrick ! 

What  happened  to  the  young  queen 

From  the  day  we  both  parted  with  her 
Or  whether  she  ( herself )  returned  to  (the)  Land  of  die 
living. 

78a.  P— ' Thou  told’st  not  to  us,  O  pleasant  Oisin, 

What  the  country  (was)  in  which  thou  wast  thyself  ; 

Show  to  us  now  its  name — 

And  follow  again  (the)  course  of  thy  story. 

78 b.  O.—- (The)  Land  of  Victories  (is)  that  country, 

And  indeed  no  lie  (is)  the  name, 

If  there  is  glory  in  Heaven  (such)  as  was  there, 

To  God,  with  good-will,  I  would  give  invocation  (praise). 

79.  We  gave  (turned)  our  back  to  the  fortress, 

And  our  horse  under  us  under  (in)  full  course, 

And  [that]  it  was  swifter  with  the  white  steed,  (the  white 
steed  was  swifter) 

Than  the  wind  of  March  on  (the)  ridge  of  a  mountain. 

80.  ’Twas  not  long  till  the  sky  darkened, 

And  till  wind  rose  in  every  point, 

The  great  sea  shone  strongly 
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And  (there)  was  not  a  sight  of  (the)  sun  to  be  found. 

81.  A  while  for  us  (was  passed)  beholding  the  clouds, 

And  [on]  the  stars  (which)  were  under  mist, 

The  storm  abated,  and  the  wind. 

And  Phoebus  shone  over  our  heads. 

82.  We  saw  by  our  side, 

A  most  delightful  country  under  (in)  full  bloom, 

And  plains,  beautiful,  level  (and)  fine 

And  a  royal  fortress  (which)  was  exceeding  fair. 

83.  (There)  was  not  a  colour  of  (those)  which  eye  hath  seen, 

Of  fresh  blue,  of  green  and  white,— 

Of  purple,  crimson,  and  of  yellow, 

That  was  not  in  this  royal  mansion  I  am  saying  ( speak¬ 
ing  of) 

84.  There  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  fortress 
Radiant  royal-seats  and  palaces  ; 

Made  all  of  precious  stones, 

By  the  hands  of  sages  and  free  ( clever )  artists. 

85.  ’Twas  not  long  till  we  saw  coming  unto  us, 

Proceeding  from  the  fortress  in  our  meeting  (to  meet  vs) 
Three  fifties  of  champions  (who)  were  best  (in)  activity, 
Elegance,  fame  and  highest  (in)  repute. 

86.  0.— “  What  (is)  the  beautiful  country  [it]  yonder, 

O  meek  daughter  of  the  clusters  (ringlets)  of  gold, 

Fairest  (of)  aspect  of  what  eye  hath  seen 

Or  whether  (is)  [it]  that  (the)  Land  of  the  young  ?■’ 

87.  N. — “  It  is  indeed,  O  generous  Oisin, 

I  told  not  to  thee  a  lie  to  its  side,  (concerning  it) 

There  is  not  a  thing  of  what  I  promised  to  thyself 
That  is  not  manifest  to  thee  perpetually.” 

88.  0. — There  came  unto  us  in  its  wake  (after  that) 

A  hundred  young  women  most  beautiful  (in)  comeliness, 
LTnder  (attired  in)  garments  of  silk  filled  with  gold, 
Welcoming  [before]  us  to  their  own  country. 

89.  We  saw  again  coming 

\  A  troop  of  a  chosen  bright  host, 

And  a  noble,  powerful,  brave  king 

Most  excellent  (in)  grace,  form,  and  countenance. 

90.  There  was  a  yellow  shirt  of  silk  of  satin, 

And  a  bright  golden  garment  over  its  head,  (over  it) 
There  was  a  sparkling  crown  of  [the]  gold, 
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Brightly  glittering  on  his  head. — 

91.  V\  e  saw  coming  after  him, 

The  young  queen  [was]  highest  (in)  repute, 

And  fifty  ladies  sweet  (and)  good — 

^  ho  were  fairest  (of)  form  in  her  company. 

92.  At  (on)  coming  of  them  all  on  one  spot 
Spoke  mildly  the  King  of  the  young, 

And  said  “  This  is  Oisin  son  of  Fionn 

The  gentle  spouse  of  Niamh  of  (the)  head  of  gold.” 

93.  He  took  [on]  me  then  by  (the)  hand, 

And  said  aloud  for  the  host, — 

R. —  “  O  brave  Oisin  !  O  son  of  the  King  ! 

A  hundred  thousand  welcomes  before  thee  ! 

94.  “  This  country  into  which  thou  earnest, 

I  will  not  conceal  (its)  tidings  on  thee,  without  deceit, 
Long  and  lasting  is  thy  life, 

And  thou  thyself  shalt  be  ever  young. 

L5.  “  (There)  is  not  a  delight  for  (on)  which  the  heart  meditated, 
that  is  not  in  this  country  under  (in)  thy  presence, 

O  Oisin,  believe  from  me  truly, 

That  I  (am)  king  of  (the)  Land  of  the  young — 

96.  “At  this  (here)  (is)  the  kind  queen, 

And  my  own  daughter  Golden-headed  Niamh, 

Who  went  beyond  (the)  smooth  sea  for  thy  sake  (for  thee) 
To  be  as  a  spouse  to  her  for  ever.” 

97.  0. — I  gave  thanks  with  (unto)  the  king, 

And  I  bowed  down  to  the  good  queen, 

(It)  was  not  stopped  there,  quickly  with  us  (ire  irent.  our 
way  quickly) 

Till  we  reached  (the)  royal  mansion  of  (the)  King  of  the 
young. 

98.  (There)  came  (the)  nobles  of  the  fine  city 

Both  man  and  woman  in  our  meeting  (to  meet  us) 

(There)  was  a  banquet  and  feast  there  continually 
During  ten  nights  and  ten  days. 

99.  I  was  married  with  (to)  Niamh  of  (the)  head  of  gold, 

O,  Patrick  from  Rome  of  the  white  croziers, 

That  as  (is  how)  I  went  to  the  Land  of  the  young 
Though  sad  and  sorrowful  (it  seems)  with  (to)  me  to 
treat  (of). 

99cr.  P. — Continue  for  us  further  [on]  thy  tale, 
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0  Oisin  of  gold  of  the  arms  of  slaughter, 

How  didst  thou  leave  (the)  Land  of  the  young 
It  is  yet  long  (it  seems;  with  (to)  me  till  thou  disclosest  the 
cause. 

995.  Tell  to  us  now  with  great  pleasure, 

Whether  (there)  were  any  children  to  thee  by  Niamh, 

Or  whether  long  (the  time)  thou  wast  in  (the)  Land  of  the 
young, 

Narrate  without  sorrow  to  us  thy  story. — ■ 

100.  0.— There  were  to  me  by  N iamh  (of  the)  head  of  gold. 

Of  children  (who)  were  excellent  in  grace  and  elegance, 
Best  (in)  form,  shape  and  countenance, 

Two  (ofl  young  sons  and  a  gentle  daughter. 

100a.  P.~~ O  pleasant  Oisin  follow  [to]  thy  story, 

And  tell  [to]  us  where  are  thy  children, 

Give  [to]  us,  without  delay,  their  name 
And  the  country  in  which  they  are  [there], 

101.  O .—  (There)  was  with  Niamh  under  (in)  their  presence 

(for  them ), 

The  Land  of  the  Young,  of  the  Living,  and  of  the 
Victories, 

A  wreath  and  crown  of  (the)  kingly  gold 

And  many  jewels  (of)  which  I  make  not  [to]  mention, 

102.  Niarnh  gave  on  (to)  my  two  (of)  sons, 

(The)  name  of  my  father  and  of  my  good  son 
Illustrious  Fionn, —“head  of  the  hosts, 

And  Osgar  of  gold  of  (the)  red  arms. 

103.  I  myself  gave  to  my  gentle  daughter,— 

With  consent  of  Niarnh  of  the  golden  head, 

From  virtue  of  her  beauty  and  her  loving  countenance, 
The  true  name, — Plur-na-mban. 

101.  I  spent  a  period  long  protracted, 

Three  hundred  years  and  more 

Till  I  thought  that  it  would  be  my  desire 

Fionn  and  the  Fiann  to  see  alive. 

105.  1  myself  asked  leave  on  (of)  the  king, 

And  on  (oj)  my  gentle  spouse,  golden-headed  Niamh, 
(To)  go  to  Erin  back  again, 

To  see  Fionn  and  his  great  host. 

Ar.. — ••  Thou  wilt  get  leave  from  me  ”  quoth  the  gentle 
daughter 
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“Though  sad  (be)  the  story  with  (to)  me  you  to  be  to  itip 
mentioning  (saying  it)  m  ^ 

For  fear  that  there  might  not  (be)  a  coming  for  thee  aganl 
with  (during)  thy  existence,  (that  thou  mightst  nut  6J 
able  to  come), 

To  my  own  country,  O  victorious  Oisin.” 

107.  0.— What  is  (the)  fear  to  us,  O  blooming  queen, 

And  the  white  steed  to  be  under  my  will, 

He  will  teach  the  knowledge  (way)  [toj  me  with  ease, 
And  (I)  will  return  safe  back  unto  thyself.” 

108.  K — “  Remember,  O  Oisin  !  what  I  am  saying, 

If  thou  layest  foot  on  level  ground, 

That  (there  is)  not  a  coming  for  thee  [ever]  again  fo:l  j 
ever, 

To  this  beautiful  country  in  which  I  am  [my]  self. 

109.  “I  say  with  (to)  thee  again,  without  deceit, 

If  thou  even  descendest  off  the  white  steed, 

That  thou  wilt  never  (-more)  come  to  the  Land  of  theyounj  I 
O  Oisin  of  gold  of  the  valiant  arms. 

110.  14 1  say  with  (to)  thee  for  the  third  time 

If  (there)  is  a  coming  off  (if  thou  earnest  off)  the  steed  foi| 

thyself, 

That  thou  wilt  be  [in  thy]  (a)  withered,  blind  old  mm, 
Without  nimbleness,  without  merriment,  without  speed. I 
without  (a)  leap, — 

111.  u  ’Tis  grievous  with  (it  seems)  (to)  me,  O  loving  Oisin, 
Thou  (to)  go  to  green  Erin  for  ever, 

She  is  not  now  as  (she)  was, 

And  thou  shalt  never  see  Fionn  of  the  hosts. 

112.  “  There  is  not  now  in  all  Erin, 

But  a  father  of  orders  and  hosts  of  saints, 

O  loving  Oisin,  this  (here)  (is)  my  kiss 

Thou  shalt  never  return  to  the  Land  of  the  young A 

113.  O.  I  looked  up  in  her  countenance  with  pity, 

And  (there)  dropped  from  my  eyes  floods  of  tears, 

O  Patrick!  it  would  have  been  pitiful  with  thee  (to  333 

her  .  .J 

Tearing  (the)  hair  of  the  head  of  gold  (golden  hair).  { 

114.  She  put  me  under  severe  obligations, 

(To)  go  andbome  without  touching  [with]  (the)  lea  (land 
And  said  with  (to)  me  by  virtue  of  their  essence, 


If  I  should  break  them  that  I  would  not  return  safe. 

115.  I  promised  [to]  her  each  thing  without  a  lie, 

That  I  would  myself  fulfil  what  she  said  with  (to)  me, 

I  went  on  ( the)  back  of  the  white  steed 

And  I  left  (bade)  farewell  at  (to)  (the)  people  of  the  fortress, 

116.  I  kissed  my  gentle  spouse, 

And  ’twas  melancholy  we  (were)  at  parting  with  her, 
My  two  (of )  sons  and  my  young  daughter, 

Were  under  (in)  sorrow  shedding  tears. 

117.  I  prepared  [on  me]  for  travelling, 

And  I  gave  (turned)  my  back  to  (the)  Land  of  the 
young, 

The  steed  ran  swiftly  under  me, 

As  (he)  did  (before)  with  me  and  golden- headed  ISTiamh. 

118.  Our  story  is  not  narrated  fully  (there  in  nothing  reiattd 

of  our  adventures ), 

Of  everything  of  what  occurred  with  (to)  myself, 

Until  I  came  again  back 
To  green  Erin  of  the  many  jewels. 

11D.  O  Patrick,  of  the  orders  and  of  the  saints 
1  never  told  a  lie  to  thee  yet, 

That  (there)  (is)  to  thee  (the)  cause  of  my  story, 

And  as  (how)  I  left  the  Land  of  the  young. — 

120.  If  I  should  be  myself,  O  Patrick  ! 

Like  (as)  I  was  that  day  (it)  self 

I  would  put  thy  clergy  all  (together)  to  death, 

And  a  head  on  a  neck  (there;  would  not  be  after  me. 

121.  If  I  got  sufficiency  of  [the]  bread, 

As  I  used  to  get  every  time  from  Fionn, 

I  would  pray  unto  (the)  king  of  [the]  graces, 

Thee  to  be  safe  over  its  head  (master  of  it). 

121  a.  P. — Thou  wilt  get  bread  and  drink 
Without  any  fault  now  from  myself, 

Melodious  with  (to)  myself  is  (the)  voice  of  thy  mouth, 
And  follow  for  us  still  [on]  thy  story. 

122.  0.  On  coming  of  myself  then  in  (to  the)  country 
I  looked  round  in  every  [all]  point, 

1  thought  then  truly, 

That  (there)  was  not  an  account  of  Fionn  [to  me]  to  be 
got. 

123.  \Twas  not  long  for  me  and  (’twas)  not  distant, 

Till  (I)  saw  from  the  west  coming  towards  me 
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A  great  cavalcade  both  men  and  women, 

And  they  came  in  (to)  my  own  presence.  L 

124.  They  saluted  [to]  me  gently  and  mildly,  ^  1 

And  wonder  seized  each  one  of  them 

On  seeing  (of  the)  size  of  my  [own]  person, 

(Of)  my  form,  my  appearance,  and  my  countenance. 

125.  X  inquired  myself  then  of  them  [there] 

Whether  they  heard  Fionn  to  be  alive,  (if  Fiona  wai 
living)  f 

Or  whether  lived  any  other  of  the  Fiann, 

Or  what  it  (was)  the  calamity  which  touched  (happened) 

[to]  them? 

12G.  S.  “  We  heard  tell  on  (of)  Fionn, 

For  strength,  for  activity,  and  for  bravery, 

That  (there)  was  not  ever  his  like  [there], 

In  person,  in  fame,  and  in  mind. 

127.  “Many  is  (the)  book  written  down 

At  (by)  sweet  melodious  sages  (of  the)  Gael, 

Which  (are)  not  clear  with  us  to  narrate  to  thee,  truly,  f 
On  (the)  deeds  of  Fionn,  and  on  the  Fiann. 

128.  “We  have  heard  that  Fionn  had 

A  son  (who)  was  radiant  in  elegance  and  mould 
That  a  young  woman  came  for  his  sake, 

Andthat(he)  went  with  her  to  (the)  Land  of  the  young.” 

129.  O.  When  I  heard  myself  that  discourse 
That  Fionn  lived  not  nor  one  of  the  Fiann, 

X  took  weariness  and  great  grief, 

And  full  melancholy  was  I  after  them. 

130.  X  did  not  ston  then  from  the  course, — • 

■A-  ' 

Quickly  and  swiftly  without  any  delay 

Till  X  gave  (set)  my  face,  clear,  level,  (straight) 

For  renowned  broad  Almhuin  of  Leinster. 

131.  Great  was  my  wonder  there, 

That  X  saw  not  (the)  court  of  Fionn  of  the  hosts, 

There  was  not  in  its  place  there,  truly, 

But  weeds,  chick-weed,  and  nettle.  *  t 

132.  Alas,  O  Patrick  !  and  alas,  my  woe  ! 

’Twas  sad  the  visit  [it]  (was)  at  (to)  myself 
Without  tidings  of  Fionn  or  of  the  Fiann, 

Which  left  me  under  pain  with  my  duration,  (daring  my 
life). 

133.  P.  G  Oisin  !  cease  now  from  thy  grief, 
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Shed  thy  tears  for  (the)  God  of  [the]  graces, 

Fionn  and  the  Fiann  are  weak  enough, 

And  there  is  not  their  relieving  (no  helping  them )  for  tcer. 

134.  O.  ’Twere  great  the  pity  [that]  O  Patrick, 

Fionn  for  ever  to  be  in  pain, 

Or  what  [it  the]  pursuing-party  (which)  took  victory  on 
him, 

And  (considering)  the  number  of  hardy  heroes  (that)  fell 
by  himself.- — 

135.  P.— -It  is  God  who  gained  victory  on  Fionn, 

And  not  strength  of  enemies  or  (of)  valiant  hands, 

And  on  the  Fiann  all  like  him 

In  hell  condemned  to  their  eternal  tormenting. 

136.  0. — O  Patrick!  direct  me  in  {to)  the  place 

In  which  Fionn  is  in  hand  ( captive )  and  the  Fiann,, 

And  there  is  not  a  hell  or  a  heaven, 

Which  would  put  them  under  subjection. 

137.  If  ’tis  there  that  Osgar  my  own  son,  is, 

f  The  hero  (who)  was  bravest  in  heavy  conflict, 

(There)  was  not  made  in  hell,  or  in  the  Heaven  of  God, 
A  host  of  what  size  i  soever)  that  (he)  would  not  overcome. 

138.  P. — Let  us  desist  from  our  controversy  on  each  side, 

And  follow  (of)  thy  story,  O  valiant  Oisin ! 

What  happened  to  thee  afterwards, 

After  the  Fiann  to  be  (were)  on  (the)  ground  ( down ). 

139.  Q,—L  myself  will  tell  that  to  thee,  O  Patrick! 

After  me  to  leave  ( after  I  had  left)  Almhuin  of  Leinster, 
(There)  was  not  one  habitation  in  which  the  Fiann  were, 
(at  any  time) 

That  I  searched  not  eagerly  without  any  delay, 

140.  On  my  taking  of  me  (going)  through  Gleann-an-Smoil , 

I  saw  a  great  gathering  there, 

Three  hundred  men  and  [what  was]  more 
Were  before  me  in  the  valley. 

141.  A  man  of  the  crowd  spoke, 

And  he  said  of  (with)  a  voice,  aloud, 

Come  to  our  assistance  O  kingly  hero, 

And  deliver  us  from  [the]  hardship.” 

0.—  I  came  then  (in)  to  (their)  presence, 

And  (there  was)  a  large  flag  of  marble  with  the  ho^t 
(The)  weight  of  the  flag  was  down  upon  them, 

& 
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And  its  putting  ( to  put  it)  off  them  upward  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  with  them,  {they  were  unable). 

143.  The  portion  of  them  which  was  under  the  flag  be’ow, 
They  were  to  their  oppressing  ( being  oppressed)  weakly* 
With  (the)  weight  of  the  great  load,-— 

Many  of  them  lost  their  memory  {senses). 

144.  D.— A  man  of  the  stewards  spoke, 

And  said,  “  O  kingly  young  champion*. 

F orthwith  deliver  [on]  my  host, 

.  Or  a  man  of  them  will  not  be  alive  ”  ! 

115.  a— Tis  shameful  the  deed  now  to  say  (in  be  obliged  to 
say), 

And  (considering)  the  number  of  men  which  is  there, 
That  it  came  not  with  {was  not  possible  for)  (the)  strength 
of  the  host 

This  flag  (to)  lift  full  vigorously, 

146.  If  Osgar  son  of  Oisin  could  live, 

(He)  would  catch  [on]  this  flag  in  his  right  hand* 

(He)  would  put  it  for  (in)  a  cast  over  the  host, 

Not  a  lie  is  becoming  for  me  now  to  say. 

147.  I  lay  on  my  right  side, 

And  I  caught  (hold)  on  the  flag  in  my  hand. 

By  (the)  strength  and  [by]  activity  of  my  arms 
I  put  it  seven  perches  from  its  place ! 

148.  Through  (the)  need  {pressure)  of  the  full  {very)  large  flag*. 
The  girth  of  gold  of  the  white  steed  broke, 

I  came  down  full  lastly 

On  (the)  sole  of  my  two  feet  on  the  lea  (land). 

149.  No  sooner  came  I  down, 

Than  the  white  steed  took  fright 

(He)  went  then  to  depart 

And  I  under  hurt  {disabled,)  weakly  and  faint. 

150.  I  lost  (the)  sight  of  my  eyes, 

My  form,  my  countenance,  and  my  brightness, 

I  was  [in  my]  (an)  old  man,  poor  (and)  blind, 

Without  vigour,  without  memory,  without  regard, 

-  151.  O  Patrick,  that  {there)  (is)  to  thee  my  story, 

As  happened  to  myself  without  deceit, 

My  going  and  my  progress  fully, 

And  my  coming  back  from  (the)  Land  of  the  young.< 
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VOCABULARY* 


21,  intj.  {sign  of  Voci)  O. 
a  {or  bo),  sign  of  inf  to. 
a,  rel .  pron.  who,  which, 
that,  all  that ;  m  a-ji  a, 
where  ;  a  c&,  which  is, 
a  b-cu5A|f,  that  thou 
gavest. 

a,  poss .  pron.  his,  her,  its, 
their;  a  o-Apjro,  their 
1  name. 

a,  emph.  sign  bef.  verbs  — 
as  A  C^ll),  a  bubAlflC. 
a,  put  for  ah,  the  ;  a 
Iiacc,  the  number. 
a,  putfor  a5, signofinfin. 

A3  ceAcc,  coming. 
a  or  prep .  in  ;  a  3-cul,  in 
{or  on)  the  back,  a 
b-v«A]tT),  in  sound,  a  or 
}  b-peAfic,  in  a  grave. 
AbAjp,  v.  irr.imp.  say. 
ac a ,pr,pronr  at  them,  of 
them ;  idiom . 

4  acc,  conj.  but. 

Ab’,  pr.  pron ,  for  ado  fro, 
in  thy. 

&6bAjt,  n.m.  cause,  reason. 
Aei)  {see  aoo). 


a5,  prep .  at,  with;  a  5  po 
here  (for  a  on  po.) 

A3,  o/  _pres.  part ,  at. 

t\3  (sge  tv  13). 

A3  Ab,  jpr.  pron .  with,  to, 
or  at  thee. 

a5a]6,  ft./.  gen .  A^Ape, 
a  face,  A3  r*\bA]pc 
A^Ape  A]p,  lit.,  giving 
(of)  face  on,  i.e.  facing 
against,  aip  a^ap,  for¬ 
ward;  An-A3A|6,against 


A3A]00?  pr.  pron .  at  us. 
A5Aro.  pr.  pron.  at  me  ; 
bo  b|  A3<\rrj>  I  had. 


&££  C|AO- 


A  5-CIAD, 

a  3-cép, 

A3ur,  conj.  and. 
tv  13  ,adj.  generous,  valiant, 
sometimes  tvg. 
txjlle,  see  tvlup. 

AjiplTb  n-f'  a  young  wo- 
man,  also  A|t;bi]t. 

A] on?,  n.m.  a  name. 
ajji,  prep,  on,  for,  upon, 
of;  also ,  Afi,  Api  lé|rn, 
leaping;  Apt  a  ^irje, 
of  his  valour;  Ajp  Ó >\t 
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ap  ópt,  of  the  colour  of 
gold;  puj  pe  oprp  Aip 
l^n),  he  took  me  by 
the  hand. 

&ipb,  see  &pb. 

Ajpb,  nf \  a  point  of  the 
compass. 

aiftb,  nf  regard,  esteem, 
heed;  peAp  5AP  apib, 
a  trifling  person;  rfl’l 
W|pb  ajaip  opc,  I  do 
not  mind  you 


A  }  ( see  apb) 

Aojnbej  v  7 

A]p3]ob  )  n.m.  gen.  AIP51&, 

AjpjeAb)  silver,  money. 

Aip  obs.  n .  backwards , 

adv .  phrase  cap  Aip, 

cap  n-Ajp ;  rpo  CeACC 


CAP  rp’  A|r?  my  coming 
back. 

Ajr,  adj.  free;  A]p  Aip, 
freely  ;  A]p  A]p  po  Ajp 
éijeAU,  freely  or  upon 
compulsion. 

Aipcpij,  v.n.  change. 

A]t?  nf \  a  place. 

Aicpeab,  n.f a  habitation. 

A)  cpip,  v.  ac.  imp .  relate, 


repeat,  narrate ;  a]C- 
PlpceAp,  v.  pass.  pres. 
is  told. 


aU?  nf  a  swai^ 


211  rb  v\ ,  n.f.  gen. .  211  m  \  i  \ 
dat.  2Urr)Ap;,  the  hill  of 
Allen. 

SUrbirjr ),  n.f  gen.  2llrt)ii|rc, 
Fionns  residence  at 
Allen,  in  Kildare. 

atujun,  adj.  comp.  adle. 
or  &]lpe,  beautiful,  fair. 

Atp\  pr.pron  for  App  mo, 
in  my. 

atp  A]  l,  adj.  like 

ArpApc,  n.m. vision,  sight; 
A5  ArpApc,  seeing. 

Ap,  art.  the,  gen .  f  and  pi . 
m.  and  f  pa. 

ap,  inter,  par.  whether. 


appa  \ 
appaS j 


n.m .  a  storm. 


a  P"] Ap,  adv  westwar 
from  the  west. 


app ,prep.  m,  into. 
a rp,  _pr.  pron.  m  it;  adv. 
there,  ^pa  b-pu|l]b  Ann, 
in  which  they  are 
(there), 

Appr'?  prep,  in,  Apop  ap 
búp,  in  the  fort. 

App  p|p,  adv .  then,  there, 
lit.  in  that  (place). 

App  pub,acfo.  in  that  place 
there,  vonder, 

Apoir,  adv.  now. 
a p u Ap,  adv .  down  (front 
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above). 

Aoib)T)t),  adj.  pleasant,  de¬ 
lightful,  comp .  AOibrje. 

AOibneAf\  gen.  -e  a  p  a, 

delight. 

aoi),  num.  ctclj.  one,  any, 
also  act),  5 ac  t)-aoi), 
each  one. 

aoi)c a,  n.  m.  consent. 

Aorrcu’5,  v.  ac.  consent, 
Aorjcui^eAf,  1st  person, 
vast  tense. 

-JL- 

ajt,  see  A]p. 

A}i.  poss.  pron.  our. 

a jf  5  rel.  pron.  [comp.  of& 
r  and  po)  before  past 
tense ,  who,  what,  which, 
lonp  Ap?  c^\r)5 Air,  into 
which  thou  earnest. 

Afi,  mi.  par.  from  at) 
and  po,  with  past  tense , 
whether. 

Afi,  def.  verlo  said :  4  Ap 
quoth  Fionn. 

&p,  pi,  slaugh¬ 

ter. 

&pAi)j  n.m.  bread. 

AjiAon,  adv.  both,  to¬ 
gether. 

^  .A  fib,  arf/.  high,  tall,  loud, 
comp,  'a]  fibe  and  aoj  pbe, 
oy  &fib,  aloud,  openly. 

n.m.  a  supreme 
chief  or  prince. 


Afi]r,  aclv.  again. 

Afinp  n.m.  gen.  at  pin,  an 
arm,  a  weapon ;  pi 
Afin?A,  arms;  r)A  p-Anm 
i)-A,p,  of  the  slaughter¬ 
ing  arms  ;  r)A  p-Apm 
n-*M5,  of  the  warlike 
arms;  Apro  puAb,  of  the 
red  arms. 

Apn)-cfiuAj8,  cpd.  adj  of 
hardy  arms. 

AntpcA,  perf.  part,  armed 
a»*,  prep,  out  of. 
a  p,  contr.  of  A5ur,  and. 
a y.  pr.  pron.  out  of  him, 
or  it. 

ac  ac,  n.m.  a  giant ;  see 
Pacac. 

Ac&irt),  cpd •  of  a  rel.  that, 
and  z&iro,  I  am. 
aca)P,  n.m .  gen.  acaji,  a 
father. 

B\  see  bu8. 
bA,  it  was,  see  bu8. 
bACul,  7i.  m.  a  crozier, 
shepherd’s  crook.  * 
bAÓ,  (cond.  of  ip)  it  would 
be,  also  past,  see  ba8 
bA)!),  v.  ac.  take  or  cut 
off ;  bAjpeAf,  past^  I 
cut  off. 

bA in niog at),  n*f^gcn.  -50A 
a  queen. 
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ball,  n.m.  a  limb,  mem¬ 
ber  ;  a  spot,  a  place. 
ba?pam,  (a  foreign  word), 
balsam,  balm, 
bamap,  sub.  v.  we  were, 
bar),  see  bean. 

bao,  lea  land  ;  ley  or  un¬ 
tilled  land. 

ban,  cidj .  comp.,  ba-jrje, 
gen,  bam,  white, 
bar), w  m.  white  (a colour.) 
baoc,  adj.  gen .  and  voc.  m. 

bao]c,  vain,  foolish, 
barm,  n.m,,  gen.  b&tpm, 
the  top  of  anything, 
dat.  pi.  banpaib. 

bap,  gen.  ba^p,  n.m.  death, 
cum  ba;p,  to  death. 

bearc,  adj.  perfect,  cer¬ 
tain,  50  beacc,  fully, 
bean,  n.f.  gen.  rrrna,  dat. 
mnaoj,  gen.  pi.  ban,  a 
woman. 

bean^acc,  n.f.  a  blessing, 
beannu’g,  v.  ac.  bless, 
salute ;  beanruí^eabap, 
they  saluted, 
béappaó,  see  beipim. 
beanc,  n.m.  a  bundle,  a 
load. 

beapc,  n.f.  a  deed,  a  trick* 
be  '6,  v.  sub.  fut.  will  be 
(also  b;a]8),  be|6eab  (or 


bjab),  I  will  be,  be|8ip: 
thou  wilt  be. 
bemea8,  v.  sub.  eond. 
would  be;  a  be]8eao, 
which  would  be. 
be *8 'no,  v.  sub.  eond.,  I 
would  be  ;  ba  m-be>8- 
IDn-re  pejn,  if  I  myself 
were. 

befóm,  see  be  8. 
bé|l]n,  {dim.  of  beul)  n.m. 

a  little  mouth, 
bb  xx), n.f.  a  blow, a  stroke; 
na  3-cjtuai8-be  m,  of 
the  hard  strokes, 
bein,  v.  ac.  irr.  imp.,  bring 
forth,  bear. 

bet  mm,  v.  irr.  pres,  indie. 
I  give;  beaup'8,  eond . 
would  give  ;  bo  béap- 
P^8cómnac.  who  would 
give  battle;  bo  bean- 
pa8  apt  an  be  po, 
would  take  this  flair, 
be  t,  v.  sub.  (bo  or  a  be  c, 
inf  of  caim)  to  be  ;  a"; 
be\t,part.  being ;  cum 
be  t,  for  the  purpose  of 
being;  am  t\  b*  i. 
about  to  be;  le  bem 
(for)  to  be. 

be 6,  adj.  gen .  bp  alive, 
living ;  50  beó, quickly ; 
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T"ífi  da  xr)‘b eo,  Land  of 
the  living, 
oeo^l,  see  beul. 
beoqi,  n.f.  beer,  gen.  id. 
and  beojiAc  ;  a  liquor 
used  by  the  ancient 
Irish. 

beul,  n.m .  gen .  bé]l  and 
beofl,  a  mouth ;  bófib 
beulA,  the  starboard; 
Ajfx  rpo  beulA  (seated) 
before  me  (on  a  horse); 
5  beulAjb,  by  word  of 
mouth. 

beulA,  see  beul. 
beul-bmo?  comp.  adj. 
sweet-mouthed,  sweet¬ 
voiced,  see  bit)u- 
beul- opt,  cpd.  m.  n.  mouth 
of  gold,  golden-mouth¬ 
ed  ;  pi]  ad  beul-ópi,  a 
bridle  with  a  golden  bit. 
bp  imp .  of  z'a ]rt),  I  am. 
bp  past  indie,  of  z\]xx),  I 
was ;  bior,  or  bfóeAf, 
I  was  ;  bióq4,  thou 
wast;  frjobAft,  or  bjÓeA- 
bAfp  they  were. 
b*AÓ,  n.m.  food,  gen.  bj6 
b|8|p,  see  bp 
bióe^b^q^ 
b]ObAfi  J 

bíor  \  see  hi 
b,ÓeAri  b]' 


bit)U>  cidj.  comp,  birjrje, 
melodious,  sweet. 
b] c,  n.f.  existence,  the 
world;  Apt  bic,  any  in 
life,  at  all. 

bl&ic,  adj .  blooming, 

beautiful. 

blAf,  n.m.  taste,  savour. 
bl<\c,  n.m .  a  blossom  ;  bA 
«pipe  b\'Ai,  most  sweet 
of  blossom.  In  this 
idiom,  the  nominative 
is  used  in  Irish,  instead 
of  the  possessive,  as  in 
English. 

bl]AÓAir),  n.f.  a  year, 
bo,  nf  a  cow,  gen.  id.  dat . 
bom  pi.  bA  and  bAc, 
dat.  pi.  buAib. 
bocc,  adj.  poor, 
boutp  n.m.  the  sole  of  the 
foot. 

bonb,  n.m.  gen.  boptb,  pi. 
id,  dat.  pi.  bofibAib,  a 
board, aborder, a  coast ; 
a  t) qrojol-bófibAib,  on 
the  bordering  shores, 
imiol  (a  border,)  is  here 
used  as  an  adjective. 
bft&TjA,  n.f.  the  neck,  gen . 

bfi&^Ab,  dat.  -A|b. 
bfiAoip  n.m.  a  drop. 
bjiAC,  n.m.  pi.  bfiATc  and 
bjiAUA,  a  garment,  a 
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mantle ;  T7|Ari)“bpAc,  a 
shining  garment, 
bp &c,  n.m.  judgment ;  30 
bpAc,  till  judgment, 
for  ever,  never. 

o  a  lie. 

bfte&j,  cdj. '  comp.  -30c  or 
-5 ca,  fair,  beautiful ; 
If  bfie&gcA  bpeAC,  of 
fairest  aspect. 
b;i1§,n./.  strength,  vigour, 
essence,  gen .  bftjje. 
b  iif,  v.  aCo  break,  b&  tv- 
b|t]f !r)U,  if  I  should 
break. 

brMriw,  bpjp. 
bpoj,  n.j .  a  shoe, 
bp d  T>e,  pi  bfio^A. 
bpoipo,  72/.  gre/i.  bfiomoe, 
the  breast,  the  womb, 

also  bnu 

» 

b;to]T>r>,  n.f  a  wave,  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  waters, 
bfomnqb,  dat.  pi .  bil¬ 
lows. 


bfóp,  n.m .  sorrow,  grief. 
bpóoAC,  adj .  sorrowful. 
b;iu,  72./.  <7072,  bpoo,  dat . 
bfao-jor)  and  bpqr)0>  the 
womb. 

bpug,  71.7/2.  a  mansion,  a 
large  house ;  jvjo^-bfiug 
a  palace. 


bp  a  !5ce,  part.) 

bruised. 

bfiirnoeAll,  n-f •  a  young 
woman. 

bu&6&,adj. precious,  valu¬ 
able. 

buAÓAC,  adj.  gen.  and  voc. 
77/.  buAÓA  5,  comp.  Wa- 
ÓAije,  victorious. 

buA  8,  n.f.  gen .  buA'8e? 
p>l.  buA8A,  gen.  pi.  binv8, 
victory,  conquest;  I/jrt 
va  ro-buAb,  the  land  of 
victories  or  virtues ; 
bo  buA’8  a  roA’fe,  on 
account  of  her  comeli¬ 
ness. 


i  ^  \  n.f.  gen.  buAi- 

u<x  -pq  (  ée-Ané^v,  grief, 

affliction 

buAio?  ^-72.  inf.  buAWc, 
touch  ;  bo  Buaio  bo  b, 
which  touched  them. 
buA  Ice, per f. part,  struck 
buAilce  le  neulcA  b, 
studded  or  bedecked 
with  stars. 

buAa,  adj.  lasting,  living. 
bu8,  (past  tense  of  if)  it 
was ;  written  also  1)a, 
and  sometimes  p a.  Be¬ 
fore  a  vowel  or  p  it  is 
often  written  bo  b\  the 
particle  bo  being  pre- 


fixed;  ifjop  b’  pAbA,  it 
was  not  long  ;  ip  cú  bo 
b’  peivjin  l]0tt)  rt)A|t 
ri)t)AO],  It  is  thou  that 
would  be  best  with  me 
(whom  I  would  prefer) 
as  a  wife ;  bub  gene¬ 
rally  aspirates  the  fob 
lowing  initial, 
bub  before  the  comp.  adj. 
is  a  sign  of  the  superla¬ 
tive  degree  in  past  time, 
(like  ip  in  present),  as 
bo  b’  ivjlpe,  most  beau¬ 
tiful. 

f  bujbe,  adj.  yellow, 
buibe,  7i. m.  yellow. 
bujbeACAp,  n.m.  thanks, 
gratitude. 

bufbeAt),  n.f.  &  host,  a  mul¬ 
titude. 

bu]lleAc,  adj.  striking,  of 
the  strokes,  raging, 
bur),  n.m .  a  foundation,  a 
bottom;  A|fi  but),  estab¬ 
lished;  but)  op  qo)i), 
upside  down. 

C<\,  int.  part.  how,  what, 
where ;  c&b-pql,  where 
is  or  are  ;  civ  b-iv|c, 
what  place. 

c<\bA]jt?  n.f.  help,  relief, 
civc,  indef.  pr .  gen.  civjc, 


all  in  general,  every. 

CAb,  ini.  adv .  what. 

c&e\\adj.  comp.  cAojle, 

caoI)  slender,  thin. 

CAel-eAC,  see  e^c. 

c<V|l,  n.f.  repute,  fame, 
state  ;  beAt)  b?  a  civil, 
a  woman  of  her  con¬ 
dition. 

CAill,  v.  ac.  lose,  past 
CA-jll,did  lose ;  cAjlleAp 
I  lost. 

CAjlce,  adj.  fair,  of  the 
whiteness  of  chalk. 

CAipleivi),  n.m.  gen.  CA|p- 
le)t),  pi.  id.  and  c  a  j  f- 
le-iv]t),a  castle, a  strong¬ 
hold. 

cmc,  v.  ac.  spend,  eat  ; 
CAiceATi)Afi,  wTe  ate  ; 
CA|ceAr?I  spent,  passed. 

CAjceAif»,  n.m.,  gen.  -cue 
and  -cce ,  wras  ting,  wea  r- 
ing,  decline,  spending. 

CAluA,a<i;.brave,  valiant. 

CA05Ab,  ord.  mun.  fifty. 

cao]6,  n.f.  crying,  v'eep- 
ing,  (also  c AO))  ;  part . 
A5  cao]  or  cao|6,  cry¬ 
ing. 

caoii),  adj.  gentle,  pleas¬ 
ing,  mild. 

CAOjo-^uc,  see  511c. 

cao  ft  a,  nf.  gen,  CAOpAC, 
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pi.  cAOfijt?  a  si  eep. 
CAorn,  adj .  kind,  gentle. 
caoji,  n./.  gen.  caojia,  _/?/. 

id, ,  the  rowan  berry, 
red  berries. 

cAp,  n.m.  case,  concern. 
CAp,  v.  ac.  and  n.  turn, 
return;  cAppA]]t, /W. 
thou  wilt  return. 
cac,  %.m,  caca,  a 

battle  ;  an  Irish  batta¬ 
lion  of  3,000  soldiers. 
caca]ii,  n.f.  gen.  cachac, 
pi.  cacjiaca,  a  city ; 
f)A  CACflAC  CAOirbe,  of 
the  fine  fortress. 
cacao! rt,  n.f.  gen  -fie,  and 
-jieAC,  pi.  -peACA,  a 
chair,  a  seat,  a  throne 
céAb,  num.  adj .  a  hun¬ 
dred;  céAb  pA]lce,  a 
hundred  welcomes. 
CeAbOA 
ceubrjA 
ceAb,  n.m.  leave. 
ccauo»  nm.  gen.  c]rth  a 
head  ;  ciot)  6|fi,  comp * 
n.m.  ( wed  as  an  ad¬ 
jective)  of  head  of 
gold,  golden-headed, 

ie.  golden -haired ;  comp. 
ctmfCAX,  of  the  head 
of  a  cat,  i.e.  cat¬ 
headed. 


ind.  adj.  same. 


ceAOhr^»  adj.  gentle, 
mild,  meek. 

ceArjtfphAcc,  n.m.  chas¬ 
tisement,  subjection, 
from  ceAtfO  and  prnAce 
or  prfjAcb. 

céAfib,  n.m.  gen.  céjpb, 
and  céAfíbA,  a  skilled 
workman,  an  artist  ; 
pAop-céApb,  clever  ar¬ 
tists. 

céjle,  n.m.  a  husband, 
spouse ;  bA]ucé]le,  a 
wife ;  a  céjle,  each 
other;  6  (a)  cé]le,  asun¬ 
der  ;  le  (a)  cede,  to¬ 
gether;  Afl  rSAPArbAir) 
le  célie,  our  parting 
with  each  other, 
ceicfie,  num.  adj.  four. 
ce|l,  v.  ac.  inf.  cede,  hide, 
conceal,  fut.  cedpeAb, 
I  will  hide. 
cé]r >,  (see  cjai)). 
ceo,  n.mt  a  fog,  a  mist. 
ceobA c,adj.  foggy,  misty, 
ceol,  n.m.  gen.  eeod  and 
ciu]  l,  pi.  cede  a,  music, 
singing. 

c  |  a,  int .  pvon .  wh  o ,  w  h  i  c  h , 
C] a  le]]*  (who  with) 
whose. 

c] at),  aclj.  long,  far,  dis¬ 
tant  ;  a  5-ch;n  or 
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a  3-CTAT1,  afar  ;  rrj o  1 1 
c?ad  ( i.e .,  vi  po  bu8 
cj  at?,  it  was  not  long. 

c16  ( see  5Í6)- 
C]8m7,  ac.  irr.  I  see. 
cfiir)  (s£0  ceArm),  cúl  a 
cir )o,  the  back  of  his 
head. 

c.ovj T}  (force Arm),  ahead, 
’r)A|i  5-ciofm,  in  our 
company  ;  oy  ciorm, 
overhead,  above  ;  dy 
mo  ciorm,  over  me. 

4  adv .  how  ?  cia 
C  onnor  ' 

,  >  ah  ror,  m 

c|s\onof  ^  w}iaj:  manner  ? 

adj.  calm,  meek, 
gentle. 

c  urbAif,  nf  the  edge 
border,  selvage  ;  30 

C]mf)Aif  r)A  to 

the  edge  of  the  strand. 

clA^ÓeAtb  1  1 

,  .  .  >  n.m.  a  sword 

cioibeAm  J 

cUrm,  nf.  gen .  cL\irme, 
dat.  clA^rm  and  clo|nn, 
children,  clan, 
cl  AO  8,  v.  a.e.  destroy, 
oppress ;  subdue,  ó’a 
3-clAO]8eAm  they  being 
overpowered. 
cleAr,  n.m.  gen .  cleAfA,  a 
feat,  a  trick  ;  *  3" 


cleAfAib  Ilica,  in  feats 
of  strength. 

O 

cl’Afi)  nf  gen.  cléipe,  the 
cléijt )  clergy,  clerics, 
cl k  cat)?  n.m.  the  side  or 
breast ;  compare  cI|a!> 
p ac,  the  breast,  the 
side  or  trunk  of  the 

clpbe,  adj.  expert,  ac¬ 
tive. 

cl^1}  n,7ri‘9  ^ame»  renown. 

cl 68,  n.m.  mould,  print, 
impression, 
cioitm  (see  clApr). 
cloc,  nf.  gen.  cio  ce,  pi. 
cIoca,  a  stone;  cl  oca 
buA8A,  precious  stones, 
clor,  irr.  pres,  part  of 
clumim,  hearing  ;  a 5 
clor  ceojl,  hearing 
music. 

cluAir-8eA]t3,  comp.  adj. 
red- eared, 

clú’b,  adj ,  well-covered, 
(perhaps  patchwork.) 
clúm,  n.m .  feathers, 
down,  plumage,  also 
cIútt)ac 

cneAr,  n.m.,  the  skin, 
neck,  waist. 

coeA8,  nf.  gen.  cr;6  8e, 
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pi.  cneA^A,  a  wound. 
ctjeArbA,  adj .,  mild,  hon¬ 
est,  modest. 

co i  1^5,  v.  ac .,  deck,  pre¬ 
pare  ;  bo  coipígeAÓ^ 
past  pass.  v.  were  made, 
arranged,  laid  out. 
co^ce,  adv.  always,  ever, 
córbbjoo,  v.  aCo  fulfil,  per¬ 
form,  co]rnyl]or)V^WV^ 
cond.  I  would  fulfil. 
c.o\x)  (see  cú). 
coin,  adj.  just,  right. 
con)}  adv.  so  as,  equal  to, 
co  j  prefix ,  together. 
coroAot),  n.m.  affection, 
friendship. 

com  a  in,  n.f.  presence ; 

cmpim  Ab’  corfmm,  I 

put  in  thy  presence. 
(I  put  on  thee). 
con)-Zx]\b,adj  equally  loud, 
high, with  a  loud  voice ; 
bo  5U08  \e  có  ciAjib  a 
cpm,  he  shouted  as 
loud  as  he  could, 
corbel,  n.f.  a  meeting  ; 
fir.  con)  and  b<\|l,  a 
meeting. 

córrqtAC,  n.m.  a  conflict,  a 
fight,  a  duel ;  prop. 
córbbfiAC,  fr.  con)  and 
bfi<\c,  or  b}ioic,  the  arm. 
30 oa )b  (see  cú). 


cótfm&^,  n.m.  discourse, 
conversation, 
conn^ipc,  v.  irr.past ,  saw, 
cone  a  m  a  ft,  we  saw. 
co jicufi,  n.m .  gen.  cop  cum 
and  concuA,  purple, 
red  ;  copcupAC,  adj. 
copn,  n.m.  gen.  coqu)  ancf 
cn}]\\)^pl.  id.  a  drinking 
horn,  a  cup. 
copoín,  n.f.  a  crown, 
cop,  nf.  a  foot,  Am  boon 
mo  b&  cop,  on  the  sole 
of  my  two  feet. 
cp&6,  v.ac.  pain,  torment, 
inj j  cji^bAÓ  ;fqon-cji&ó, 
lasting  torment;  b& 
r  joii-cntxÓAÓ, they  being 
eternally  tormented. 


CjtAnn,  n.m.  gen.  cpA]nm 
pi.  id.  a  tree,  a  mast ; 
CAiceAmujb  cpAmo*  let 
us  throw  or  draw  lots 
epAob,  nf.  a  branch,  a 
bush. 

cjiéAcb,  n.m.  or  f.  gen.  and 
pi.  cpéACbA,  a  wound, 
sore,  scar. 

w  )  int.  pron.  what, 

cpeA  what  thing  (i.e. 
epeub 

1  )  ca  fieAb: 

cfiCA il  ^  aC'  sflake,  flap, 

C]tO|C  J  1 

epejb,  v.  ac.  believe. 
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c]\jc,  n.f.  country,  terri¬ 
tory. 

c\\\or)  \ ind.adj. withered, 
cji^ooA)  old. 
cjioc,  v.  ac  inf.  cjiocaó, 
hang;  Af]i  cjiocaÓ  rjoj4, 
(7z£.)  on  hanging  down, 
cjiocaó  {see  cpoc). 
cfio]8e,  n.m.  a  heart, 
cfiorn,  v.  bend,  stoop, 
A5  c|ioit)A8,  bending. 
cpuAf8,nc^*.comp.  cjiu&ióe, 
hard,  severe,  hardy. 
cpu8,  -u|8 ,  pi.  -uf8te  and 
cpuf8te,  n.m.  a  horse- 
i  shoe. 

Cfiuc,  n.m.  shape,  figure, 
Cfiujuu?  adj.  round, 
cu,  n,m.  and  f.  gen.  cum, 
or  com,  dat.  cum?  pi* 
co|u»  cu]u,  or  cooa, 
dat.  pi.  cor)A]b,  a  grey¬ 
hound, 

cuac,  n.f  gen.  ouAice,  pL 
cuaca,  a  curl,  a  ringlet, 
0A  7) _c ii ac  n-bjfi,  of  the 
curls  of  gold. 
cua]8,  v.  irr.  past ,  went; 
cua8a|%  I  went;  cua|- 
8Afp,  thou  didst  go  : 
cua8iuaii?  we  went. 
cuAÓruAp,  {see  ciiAf8). 
cuAffic,  n.m .  a  visit,  a 
journey. 


cu  a1  a*4,  v.  ac.  irr.  I  heard ; 
cuaIatuap,  we  heard  ; 
cuAlAbAp,  they  heard. 
euAp^uij,  v.  ac.  search, 
examine;  cuApcu’jeAf, 
I  searched. 

cu^aiu,  prep.  pron.  unto 
me. 


CU^AjUU 

CU5AIUU 


prep.  pron.  unto 
us,  towards  us, 
from  curm 


cujjt,  ro.  ac.  inf.  cu|i,  put, 
send,  cu||teArt  I  put, 
cujppeAÓ,  would  put, 
cu|  jipiDO»  cond.  I  would 
put,  t)'&  c u| ft  yii'tt),  put 


not  regard,  ctqneAroAiji 
past ,  we  buried,  i.e.  put 
or  set  (in  the  grave.) 
cúffic,  n.f .  gen.  cui \\te,pí» 
cúf fi^eAf)0^>  a  court,  a 


palace. 

cu;b,  n.f  a  portion,  ao 
cujb  ac  a,  the  portion  o  f 
them  {lit.  at  them), 
cufruuij^  v.  ac .  in f 


f  U.  A  b , 


recollect,  remember, 
cu!,  n.m.  the  back  of  any¬ 
thing,  cubb&ffte,  some¬ 
thing  in  reserve. 
cuIa|8,  n.m.  or  f.  gen .  id. 
and  cu!a8,  pi.  -be  ac  a, 
apparel,  raiment,  a  suit 
of  clothes. 


cu rt)>  n.  order,  cun?,  in 
order  that,  prep,  aspir . 
by  bo  understood  before 
it ,  governs  genitive . 
c i  ri? a  |  n.f.  grief,  mourn- 
curb  aid)  ing. 
cuirKvccAcl  at?/,  power- 
c6if)ACXAC  J  ful. 
cam,  eun?A0,  pasi 

pass,  was  made  ;  cun?An? 
Jet  us  make;  a^  cun?A$ 
baeu^,  making  or  tell» 
ing  lies. 

cúrbfiA,  indec.  adj.  frag» 
rant,  perfumed. 
curi?bAC?  n.m.  protection, 
defence;  IvqfteAC  cúri?“ 
bA|5,  an  armour  of  de¬ 
fence  ;  a  coat  of  mail, 
c urn r a,  part»  adj .  formed, 
shaped. 

cuuaó,  n.m .  gen.  -Af8>  a 
champion,  a  hero  ; 
CuftAiÓ  i?a  CjiAOibe 
ruiAlbe,  the  Knights  of 
the  Bed  Branch. 

ct»’  for  bo. 

bA,  nnm .  adj.  two  ( used 
when  the  noun  is  ex¬ 
pressed ). 

bA  (/r.  be  or  bo  and  a), 
of  or  to  his,  hers,  its, 
or  theirs ;  bJA  £AO]b,  of 


her  side,  concerning 
her  ;  b’A  b-z)\\,  to  their 
country  ;  bA  Iuaó, 
speaking  of  it,  to  its 
mentioning,  being;  men» 
tioned. 

b’A  (/r.  be  or  bo  and  a\ 
of  or  to  which,  b’A 
b-poACA'jó  null,  of  what 
the  eye  has  seen, 
b  Ajt?  prep .  by. 
b^il,  n.f.  a  meeting;  a^ 
rfifAll  ?ua  bad,  ap¬ 
proaching  near  it. 
bAll,  adj.  blind. 
bAn?,  pv.  pron.  to  me. 
ban,  w.m.  fate,  destiny ; 
eA  a  o-bat),  it  is 
destined. 

bat>A,  adj .  bold, impudent, 
bAOfi,  adj.  condemned,  en¬ 
slaved. 

bAc,  n.m.  a  colour, 
b’&fi’  for  be  or  bo  a  no 
( in  joast  time) ,  o f  whi ch , 
of  what;  b’Ap’  jeAllAf, 
of  what  I  promised. 
bAOfi?  adj.  dear  in  price, 
precious. 

be,pr.  pron .  of  or  off  him. 
be,  prep,  of,  off,  from; 

be’ x)  for  be  At),  of  the. 
be ac at?  irr.  v.  subj.  mood , 
of  cejbjrt),  I  go  ( irr .) 


I 
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f 


that  I  did  go  ; 

t)-beACA]ó  pé,  that  he 
went. 

^  gen.&e}lbe,dat. 
be  Alb  ft. m.  be-jlb,  form, 
bejlb,  nf.  f  shape,  ap¬ 
pearance. 

beAlpAb,  n.m.  radiance, 
refulgence. 

béAocA,  perf .  part .  made. 

\  r.  im  do,  make. 
be<\r)  .  /.  . 

.  >  vnf.  beATJArt),  to 

beut)  17 1  ’ 

)  make. 

beurjpAp,  fut.  rel.  will 
make ;  beut)CA,  past$ 
made. 

beAj,  adj.  good ;  always 
precedes  the  noun  and,  is 
joined  with  it;  written 
befg  usually  when  next 
rowel  is  e  or  p 
beAp5,  adj.  comp.  befp3e? 
red. 

beA]t5,  n.m.  red,  a  red 
colour. 

beA^-ppu,  n.m.  red  wine 
be  a  ft  ( see  beójt). 
beA]%  adj.  right,  south. 
beAp,  adj.  nice, handsome, 
pretty,  sup.  bejpe. 
beAf-Urb,  n.f.  the  right 
hand. 

be  b',  for  be  bo,  of  thy. 
be||t]n),  v.  irr.  ind .  1st 


beo 

beo 


>- 


per.  I  say,  imp.  AbAjpp 
past  bubAinc. 
be|c,  num .  adj.  ten. 
bé|3  {see  beAj  and  b|A!5). 
befrbfo,  adj-  certain  ;  30 
befmir),  indeed. 
béjO,  p&  13- a  óéjo,  for  his 
sake;  A5  ce^cc  p&m’ 
be  |i),  approaching  me. 
berrf ,  pr.  pron.,  of  my. 

nf.  oba.  an  end,  30 
beo,  for  ever  ;  pA 
beo|5,  finally ;  b;-A 
l0  or  iootj.a  ^0013, 
after  him,  after 
,  that  {see  b.Afj).) 
beoc,  nf  gen.  bge,  pi. 
beoc  a,  a  drink,  cujftr) 
bjge,  drinking  cups, 
beoft,  n.m,  gen .  beópi,  pi. 

beo|tA,  a  drop,  a  tear, 
bj,  pr.  pron.  to  her;  of, 
or  for  her ;  (be  or  bo 
and  1). 

<DfA,  gen .  <t)e,  n.m.  God. 
&IAI3,  nf.  (obs),  a  (or  1), 
T)-b|A]j  after,  ’i>a  b|A'j. 
or  ’oa  be  15,  in  her  wake, 
after  her;  |ooo  aji 
n-b^Afg,  after  us  ( see 
beo  15) ;  bf A]j  a  t>  b,A .5, 
after  each  other. 
b|AllA]b,)  nf.,  a  saddle, 
&|aIIa]c;  }  gen.  -be. 
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b'At),  adj.  hasty,  eager, 
vehement. 

b|<vr,  n.f.  two  persons,  as 
At)  biAp  bAt),  the  two 
women ;  b\  aj*  ti)<*c>  two 
sons. 

bjob,  pr.  pron .  of  them, 
off  or  from  them» 

pr.  pron .  of  us,  off 
o?’  from  us. 

b)Ort),  pron.  of  me,  off 
me. 

bjot),  n.m.  gen .  b)i)  and 
b]onA,  pi.  id.  a  shelter, 
a  protection. 

b"j  fteAc,  adj. straight,  sure, 
direct. 

( see  b|Af), 

b  uIca8,  n.m.  refusal. 
bUojg,  n.f 1  a  tress  or  lock, 
b  uc,  adj.  close,  thick, 
bo,  partic.  pref  to  verbs , 
tense ;  used  occa¬ 
sionally  before  other 
tenses ,  as  bo  JeAbAifi, 
thou  wilt  get. 
bo,  poss .  pron.  thy,  bo 
ceAcc,  thy  coming, 
bo,  sign  of  inf.  bo  Ihaó, 
or  a  5  Iua6,  speaking  of. 
bo,  prep,  to,  for,  of  ;  bo 
UcAjfi,  into  the  pre¬ 
sence  ;  boh)  to  the, 
b’ojóce  a* i*  bo  Id,  by 


night  and  bv  day. 

CD  t/  9s 

bo,  (for  a)  rel.  pron 
which. 

bo,  num.  two  {see  ó^). 
bo  b’  {see  bub), 
bocc,  adj.  close,  fast, 
bob’  pr.  pron .  i.e bo  bo, 
to  thy. 

bo |b,  pr.  vron.  to  them, 
by  them;  a  5  cpa 
bo  b,  coming  by  them, 
on  their  coming.  {See 
Dr.  0' Donovan,  jp.  30o). 
bojb,  n.f.  a  fist,  a  grasp  oi 
the  hand. 

bo | lb,  adj.  sorrowful,  sad. 
bo]l|  aclj.  grievous,  diffi¬ 
cult. 

bo i)n5  adj.  brown. 
bo]ri]|?)  )  adj.  comp.bofrw  e 
bori)A|i)j  deep. 
bow,  pr.  pron.  to  my  {from 
bo  and  mo),  of  my. 
bori)AT),  n.m.  gen.  bori)Afr, 
the  world. 

boftcivj,  v.  ac.  darkened; 
jjuft  boftcn^,  past ,  till 
darkened. 

bóftcAÓ,  n.m.  gen .  and  pi. 
b6|nce,  a  shedding; 
bófpce  beofi,  floods  of 
tears. 

bfieAc,  n.m.  aspect,  coun- 
tenance. 


bji xleArrjAc,  adj.  spark¬ 
ling,  glittering, 
bjtucc,  nf.  or  m.  gen . 

bpúccA,  dew. 
bpuim,  n.m.  a  back,  a 
ridge;  bpuiro  flé]be, 
ridge  of  a  mountain. 
buAl,  adj.,  customary, 
usual,  due. 

bu<xl,  n.m .  a  lock  of  hair, 
a  ringlet. 

bub ac,  adj.  melancholy y 
gloomy. 

bubftAf,  v.  ac.  irr.  past ,  I 
did  say  ;  bub  p  a  if,  thou 
saidst  ;  bub  a]  pc,  said 
{see  bept). 

bub  non  ac,  adj.  sorrowful. 
builleAbAjt,  n.m.  a  foliage, 
buipe,  n.m,.  a  man,  a  per¬ 
son, 

bú|T w,  pr.  pron.  to  us. 
bu]c,  pr.  pron.  to  thee, 
búifig,  v.  ac.  awaken ; 
búmijeAÓ,  past  pass . 
was  awakened;  8u?pig- 
eArmp,  we  awoke, 
bul,  v.  irr.  inf.  to  go,  to 
depart;  a  5  bul,  going, 
bul,  n.m.  going,  a  pro¬ 
gress. 

but),  n.m .  gen.  and  pi. 
bú|t)3  a  fortress,  a  castle. 


B,  pens.  pr.  he,  him,  it 
6AC,  gen.  ejc,  n.m.  ahorse, 
a  steed  ;  fcéAb-eAÓ,  a 
steed ;  cAel-eAC,  a  slen¬ 
der  steed, 

eAcx,  n.f.  gen .  and  pL 
eAccA,  an  act,  a  deed, 
an  exploit. 

éAccAC,  adj.  deed-doing, 
renowned. 

6a8,  pr.  pron.  it,  from  of 
é,  if  0a8,  it  is ;  ’peAÓ, 

yes  ;  generally  used  for 
fé  or  6  as  nom .  to  if, 
when  a  danse  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  is  the  antecedent . 
ca^aI,  form  of  e A5IA,  n.f 
fear. 

cajIa,  n.f.0  fear. 
caIa,  n.f  a  swan. 

&jbe,  n.m.  armour,  cloth ? 
raiment. 

é]bce,  perf.  pari.,  ac¬ 
coutred,  clothed. 
é|30Af,  n.m.  gen.  é]3M% 
pi.  é|5fe,  dat .  é]5fib,  a 
learned  man,  a  sage. 
e]le,  ind .  adj.  pron .  other, 
another. 

0]ljc?  n/.  a  deer,  a  hind. 

Bjpe,  ft./.  gen .  6jpeAT)i\ 
dat.  Bfpioo,  Ireland, 
e^pij,  v.  n.  arise. 
é|p,  n.f.  obs.  a  trace; 
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only  in  such  words  as 
cap  'e\x,  after,  bV  ejp, 
after  hima 

é]yz,  v.  ac.  listen, hearken. 
eoUp,  n.m.  the  way, 
knowledge,  science, 
euo )  n.m.  gen.  and  jpl%  6|i> 
$ao )  a  bird, 

ou|*5U| &e,adj.  ready,  soon, 
swift. 

pA  \prep.  under,  pA \)  l|c 
fAO|j  under  the  stone,  pA 
CjteAb,  what  for?  why? 
pACAf,  v.  irr.  [past,  subj . 
of  c|Ójrp)j  Uj  pACAp,  I 
did  not  see  ;  v>o  a 
h-pACA^r?  or  in  wrhat 
thou  hast  seen  ;  50 
b-pACAn}A|i,tillwe  saw ; 
i)ac  b-pACAbAp,  that 
they  did  not  see, 
pAbA,  adj .  long, 

v.  ac .  leave,  inf., 
'P&5B&1I;  b  p&jAp  or 
pA^bAp  pl&n,  I  loft 
safely,  1  bade  farewell ; 
pA5bA|p,  thou  didst 
leave;  z&ji  é|p  rt)é  b5 
p&Sb&jl,  after  me  to 
leave,  i.e.,  after  my 
leaving, 

pyj,  v.  irr.  inf.  p&3 Alt  (see 

puAjtAp),  get,  find ;  ie 


PA3A1I,  to  be  found ; 
b&  b-fAjAinn-ro,  if  1 
could  get;  30  b-p&gAÓ 
PI,  till  she  could  get. 
P&3A6,  see  F^5- 
•pivjail,  see 
•pajbajl,  ( see  1^0») 

!nf.  sight,  irr, 

•  -P  P  1 

mi.  oi  cibim  or 
peicj rt),  seeing, 
pAjCjm)  r.  irr.  I  see,  also 
ye\c\rr)i  cjcprm 

\  v.  irr  (sub.  form  of 
C|D|m),saw,  has 


pA?Cjb 


.  V  seen ;  oac  b-peA- 


^eACA]  ca!5  that- 

)  I  did  not  see. 
pA]lce,  nf.  a  welcome,  a 
greeting;  céAb  p&jlce> 
a  hundred  welcomes. 
pA]lci5.  v-  ac‘  welcome; 
A3  f  a]Ic|Ú3aó,  welcom¬ 
ing. 

O 

p&jrme,  n.m.  a  ring,  a 
circle. 

V*m)V5,  udj.  wride. 
y'&nf ,  for  -pAO]  mo,  under 
my;  p&m’  óéjp,  near 
me. 

p&’o,  i-£‘  pAOj  ao5  under 
the. 

pAon,  adj.  weak,  faint; 
30  pA 00?  weakly  ;  cap 
e|p  Afi  l AOCjtA  j6  be  1  c  3a 


pAi)i),  after  our  heroes 
were  defeated ;  bhv 
3-clAO|beAn)  30  pAprp 
they  being  exhausted 
weakly. 


pAi),  v.  ac.  stay,  remain, 

imp .  let 

pAOATt)  '  1 

pAt)AT1)AOjp  j 


)  v.  a. 

V  US  ! 


stay 5  re- 

*  * 

!  main. 


pAO],  prep,  pron .,  under 
him,  under  it. 
pAon,  adj.  weak,  faint, 
void. 

p&p,  v.  ac.  grow,  inf.  id. 

A5  p&r,  growing, 
p&c,  w.m,  cause,  reason ; 
cpeAb  p<\c  ?  what 
cause  ?  why  ? 

Pacac,  ft.m.  a  giant. 
peAbAp,  ft.m.  goodness, 
excellence;  A[p  peAbAp, 
first  rate;  bul  a  b-peA- 
bAp,  improving. 
peAcc,  n f.  time,  place; 
a  U'^ojopeACc  le,  to¬ 
gether  with  ;  boh) 
cpeAp  peACc,  for  the 
third  time;  at)  bApA 
peAcc,  in  the  second 
place;  peAcc  OT’peAccAp 
a i)i),  once  upon  a  time. 
peAÓ,  n./.  length,  extent ; 
A]fi  peAb,  throughout, 


during;  peAb  a  pé, 
during  his  life. 

O 

peAp,  n.m.  gen.  p|p?  pi. 
peAPA,  dat.  peApAjb,  a 
man,  a  husband. 
peAppAjb,  nf.  a  spindle, 
a  cubit  (see  I11P5). 
peApc,  n.m.  a  grave; 

peApc-lAO],  an  epitaph, 
pe&pp,  adj.  better,  comp. 

Of  TT)A| c. 
peAp  plop). 
peApbA,  adv.  henceforth, 
further  on. 
péApbA,  n.m.  a  feast, 
péjl  (see  piaI). 
pen),  emph.  pr.  own,  self; 
l]ors)  pejo,  to  0?"  with 
myself. 

p6jl)I)0  (S£6  p|  Al)l)). 

pejcpió,  v.  irr.  will  see, 
fut.  of  c ibin),  pejcpip, 
thou  wilt  see. 
peibip,  ind.  n.  power,  a 
possible  thing  ;  b* 
pé|b|p,  perhaps,  i.e.  it 
were  possible;  |ppé|b|p 
lion),  I  can. 

pe|ón),  n.f.  force,  need. 

}n.m.  gen.  pejp  and 
peo|p,  btvpp  at) 
peójp,  top  of  the 
grass. 
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>1».  ac.  inf.  peuc  ait), 
J  look,  behold, view; 

^euC>  bpeucAp, Hooked; 

péACt  ^  ^  pe  }00iK. 

J  ed. 

p|A6,  n. m.  a  deer. 

pfAÓAile,  n.f.  a  weed,  colL 
weeds. 

pjAPjtuig,  <xr.  inf.  p!a- 

ppujge, ask, inquire;  b’ 
pjApptuijeAp,  I  asked. 

£]aI,  adj.  generous,  hospi¬ 
table,  voc .  and  gen  , 
P&lh  comp,  pé  jle. 

p!  at)]),  gen.  péfpne, 

Fianna  Eireann :  the 
body  of  the  Fiann ; 
the  troops  of  Fionn  cob 
lectively ;  pfAtU),  one 
of  that  body ;  cApi  é  p 
t) a  b-P|Ai)D?  after  the 
Fiann. 

p,U?  ^  return;  Ap  pjll 
1*1 ,  whether  she  re~ 
turned  ;  p]iip|6,  Jut. 
will  return. 

pjlleAÓ,  n  m.  a  returning ; 
rf&p  b’f  jlleAÓ  6f,  that 
there  was  no  returning 
for  her,  that  she  could 
not  return. 

pfoi),  n.m.  wine;  )on)ab 
pi  o  oca,  many  wines, 
i.e .  different  kinds  of 


wine. 

pjono,  n.m.  gen .  p]t)n, 
Fionn  Mac  Chumhaii. 
p]or)T),  adj.  comp,  pi  one, 
white,  fair;  ip  pirme 
bl &i,  in  bloom,  is  most 
fair. 

p]0|i,  adj.  true. 
pjop-CAOjo,  comp .  ctdj. 
truly  gentle. 

P]op-lAoc,  n.rn .  pi.  -a o]c, 
a  true  hero,  champion. 
Plop,  n.  m.  gen.  peAfA, 
knowledge  ;  z'a  pioi • 
A5ATI),  I  know;  -bhv 
PI  op,  lit .  to  her  know¬ 
ing,  to  visit  her. 

'  n.f.  gen.  pycd'e 
piccioll  chess;  ASimips 
p,cce  All  |  PI  cc  |  lie,  play- 
J  ing  (of)  chess. 
pl'A]i,  n.m.  gen.  plACA,  pi. 
id.  and  pl&jce,  a  prince, 
a  hero  ;  ápb-pl&jc,  a 
high  chief. 

O 

,  .  \  n.m.  also  pi  Ap 

plAiceAp 

i  .  1  >  c  e  a  rr)  0  a  p  7 

pi AC A P  1  TT 

;  ;  Heaven. 

pleAÓ.  n.f.  a  banquet. 
pleAfS,  n.m.  gen.  ple^pj,  a 
wreath,  a  garland, 
pllg  \nf  common  chick- 
pl-joój  weed, 

plujc,  v.  a.  wet ;  ^upplujc 
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a  b|icpm),  till  (they) 
wet  his  breast;  laplii|c, 
a  wet  clay. 

pi  ii]  jape,  n.  enough ,  plenty, 
yob,  n.m.,  gen.  pójb,  pi.  id. 
and  póbA,  a  turf,  a  sod, 
land. 

p6>bo]ri)|i),  cpd.  adj.  sod- 
deep.  See  bojri)  n* 
pó|l,  n.f.  a  while  ;  50  pro jl, 
for  a  while,  yet. 


polling  v.ac.,  inf 1  -]  115^6, 
shew,  reveal,  publish, 
poijpqi),  nf  help,  relief. 


poj iirjeAiic,  n.m., gen.  -epic 
violence,  oppression, 
yol  ac,  see  poiuij. 
pole,  n.m  ,  gen.  po-jlc  and 
puilt,  the  hair  of  the 
head  ;  A3  peubAb  pujlc, 
tearing  hair. 

yo'uig,  v.  ac.  hide,  cover  ; 
potAc,  inf.  and  pres, 
part.;  A5  polAc  a 
covering  her  shoes. 
pot)t),  n.  m .,  gen.  -o ipt), 
delight,  pleasure,  long¬ 
ing;  a  tune. 

pór,  conj.  yet,  moreover, 
as  vet,  still. 

4/  ' 


ppAr,  n.  m.,  gen.  pjiAjp, 
pi.  p  jiApA,  a  shower ; 
ypATA  beoji,  showers  of 
tears. 


piiA^Aj  jt\  v.  ac.  inf.  pu-Aj- 
po5Apt  i  piAÓ,  pro¬ 
claim,  announce. 
puAfm,  n.f,  gen.  pry )e,  pi. 
puAruA,  sound,  a  noise, 
sound  of  the  voice. 
puA|u\p,  v.  ac.  irr.  ( past 
tense  of  pAg),  did  get, 
find ;  puApAr  3A|firr), 
I  won  regard  ;  piiAitt 
bay,  found  death  (died). 
puAp5Ail,  v.  ac.,  inf  \  pu \y- 
^lAb,  deliver,  redeem, 
pu  il  (2nd  form  of  ca),  am, 
is,  are  ;  pud]ri),  I  am  ; 
pudrrpb,  we  are;  pii]l|b, 
they  are  ;  at)  b-pujlfro? 
whether  am  I?  vj\  pu]l 
or  v)\  b-pu|l,  is  not  ;  30 
b-prixil  r'e,  that  he  is; 
See  v>\  l. 

pupil),  pr.  pron.  under  us. 
pulAiD3,  v.  ac.,  inf.  pulAt>3 
endure,  suffer,  pulAO- 
3A]b,  they  suffer  ;  i)ac 
b-  p  ul  at)3  a  1  b,  which 
they  do  not  suffer. 
pan)>  pr.  pron.  under  me 

’5  for  A3. 

'5 a  (for  A3  a)  prep,  cmd 
pron.  at  his,  (also  8' a 
andb’A)  ^aIuaó,  speak¬ 
ing  of  him,  her,  or  it. 
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3<\b,  v.  ac .,  inf .  3AbC\]l, 
take,  seize,  idiom ,  go, 
come  ;  bo  3AbAroAfi  Aft 
3-ceAb,  we  took  our 
leave  ;  bo  3<vb^f  bu|8- 
eACAf  le]f  Ao  TM5>  I 
gave  thanks  to  the 
king;  bo  34b  mr>5Ar)r  Af 
"piooo,  wonder  seized 
Fionn. 

5Ab&d,  n.f,  gen.  -Ma,  a 
taking;  Apt  too  jAb&il 
bAt o,  on  going  of  me 
(see  3Ab). 

^AbftA,  p.  n.  on.  Gabhra, 
where  the  Fianna 
Eireann  were  defeated 
by  Cormac  Mac  Airt, 
after  which  their 
power  declined.  (A 
place  near  the  Boyne 
in  Meath,  or  Garris- 
town,  Co.  Dublin). 

3AC,  indec.  adj.pron.  each, 
every. 

3AÓA]t,  n.m.,  gen.  and  pi. 
-a] ft,  a  dog,  a  hunting» 
dog,  a  beagle. 

3a!Tb  n.f,  gen .  3  \^,pl. 
3AfificA,  a  shout,  an 
outcry  ;  cfrj  5<&fi|icA 
3fi|on,  three  shouts  of 
merriment ;  -5U1I,  of 
weeping. 


3C\pte,  n.m.,  gen.  id.  a 
laugh,  laughter. 

3A||tro,  n.f. ,  gen.  3AftroA, 
pi.  id.  and  -ro^r )t)A,  a 
calling,  vocation,  title, 
invocation,  praise  ; 

( popularly )  esteem,  re¬ 
putation. 

3Alf3e»  n-f-  prowess, 
valour,  braver v. 

7  1/ 

n.  m.,  gen. 

"A13  and 

'13 »  Pl ■ 
-Aije  and  -13c,  a  war¬ 
rior,  a  hero  ;  a  ft] 03-  , 
3<xir5eAÓA|j,  O  kiogiy 
hero. 

3at)í  prep,  without. 

5ao6aI,  3A°lbeAl, 

6caI,  5^lbeAl  n.m.,  gen. 
*6d,  pL  -b]l  and  -óbaIa, 
a  Gael,  an  Irishman,  or 
a  Highland  Scot. 

3A0C,  n.f.,  gen.  3aoj ie,  pi. 
3A0ÚA,  the  wind. 

3  a  fib,  adj.,  comp.  3Aiftbe, 
rough. 

3Afib-3liAc,  see  3leo  and 

5l]A  i. 

3A|^ftr a,  see  3^  11. 

3AfbA,  indec.  adj.  clever, 
skilful,  gallant,  spruce. 

3eAbA^8,  v.  ac.  irr.  fat. 
will  get,  find  ;  (imp. 


3AirseAc,  ) 
3A^3]beAc,  V 
3A|f3eA8AC,  ) 
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9  SeAbAjfi,  (2nd) 
thou  wilt  get ;  bo  5Ca- 
bA]p  ceAb  uA]pp  thou 
wilt  get  leave  from  me. 
gcAbAjp,  see  JeAbAió. 

56 as,  see  ^en^. 
jeAl,  adj.,  comp .  3]le,  fair, 
white ;  ip  5jle,  is  fairer, 
fairest  (pres.)  ;  b*  3l,e> 
was  fairer,  fairest  (past) 
^eAl-gp^,  see  30^- 
jeAll,  v.a.,  inf.  -leAiÚA|r>, 
promise  ;  past  emph . 
5eAllAp-pA,  I  myself 
promised ;  b’&p  geAllAr 
of  what  I  promised  ; 
tt)Ap  jeAll  Ajfij  because 
of. 

^&x),n.m.,gen.-x)&,  favour 
fondness  ;  affection, 
adj.  loving,  lovely, 
3CAr,  n.m.,pl.  -pA.  obliga¬ 
tions,  bonds,  spells ; 
pAoi  jeApAjb  cpuA^be, 
under  strict  obliga¬ 
tions. 

^eibeAÓ,  v.  ac.  irr.  cons, 
past.  (imp.  P&3)  used  to 
get;  gejbjot)  (1st.  pers.) 
iDA p  3e^b|pp,  as  I  w^as 
wont  to  get. 

3eib|pp,  see  TjejbeAS. 

5eu3>  n-f-  9en •  3b’3e>  Pl- 
5eu3A,  a  branch,  an 


arm,  a  member  ;  be 

^rns  3eu3’  by  the 

strength  of  my  arms. 
3eup  adj.,  comp,  xéjpe,  pl . 

5eupA,  keen,  sharp. 

316,  conj though,  al¬ 
though.  See  lion?. 

31  opc  a  ,  n.m.  a  girth ,  a  b and 
3IAC,  v.  ac inf.  -CAÓ, 
take;  9w&  JIac,  than 
(the  steed)  took  ;  bo 
3I ACAp  cajpre,  I  grew 

wearv. 

•/ 

5lAipe,  see  3IAP. 

3Up,  adj.,  comp.  3lA]r)e, 
pl.  3IAPA,  clean,  pure, 
clear;  5IAD  p]Ap,  due 
west ;  3IAP  pé]8,  clear 
level ;  bA  3lA]r)e  p5^]l, 
most  clear  in  radiance. 
3lAp,  adj.,  green,  comp . 
and  gen.  f.  3lAipe,  dat. 

/•  3l<Mr>  Pl-  3W*  ;  3° 
b-6|p]pp  glAip, to  green 
Erin. 

3D  add,  n.m.,  gen.Tje&r)v\\ 
and  3I7 x)\),pl>  5leAppcA, 
a  valley,  a  glen. 
^caod-  Ap-prpó]l,  cpd.p.n. 
the  valley  of  the 
thrush,  now  Glena- 
smol,  near  Dublin. 
3léipe,  adj.  chosen, select, 
good  ;  also  glittering. 
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gleo  )  n.m.  noise,  tumult 

jljAC  )  strife; 
rough  conflict. 

jleur,  v-a-? inf- id-  prepare, 
arrange  ;  bo  gleup- 
An?Ajt  oppdioo?  we  got 
ourselves  ready  ( i.e .  for 
the  journey)  ;  bo 
gieupdp,  I  prepared. 
5lont,  $/.,  gen.  stofpe, 
glory. 

»6]]t,  speech 
noise  ;  bo  glop  51  it- 
in  sweet-voiced 
speech. 

30dop  n.f,,  the  counte¬ 
nance,  grace,  endear¬ 
ment. 

5pdc,  n.m.,  gen.  -t&,pl.  id . 
and  “CA]8e5  custom, 
manner;  be  or  bogoaé, 
(Mv.y  always,  usually; 
rodji  hub  goaé,  as  usual. 

513  é,  nf\  countenance,  ap« 
pearance  ;  5edl  -  506, 
bright  countenance  ; 
3pé  gedi),  loving  coun¬ 
tenance. 

301  bjn?,  see 

3 i^l orb,  n.m.,  gen. ’ú)&,  pl° 
id -rripd  and  -rodpcd, 
action,  an  exploi  ,  an 
act,  a  deed. 

3<)iijr,  »•/•>  -re>  coun¬ 


tenance,  aspect  ;  ’rjd 
3pu|r,  in  her  face. 

5011  p,  n.m.,  pi.  joujp,  a 
moan,  a  neigh;  5pupdb, 
gnuApAi^l,  lowing. 

30,  conj.  that,  jprep.  till, 
until,  unto,  to,  with  ; 
130  30,  until  ;  30  b-rj, 
unto;  30  0- a,  with  their : 
sign  prefixed  to  adjec¬ 
tives  to  form  adverbs  • 

$ 

50  pfop,  truly  ;  par.  be¬ 
fore  verbs,  that  ;  30 

ro-bd,  that  it  was  or 
may  be. 

36,  n.m.,  deceit,  false¬ 
hood  ;  jap  36,  without 
guile,  in  truth. 

305111),  n.m.,  the  colour 
blue  ;  be  gopro  up,  of 
fresh  blue. 

30 pro,  adj.,  comp .  3U|pit)e, 
pi.  3 oprpd,  blue, 

3opro-pop5A,  see  pop3. 

3pAb,  n.m.,  love ;  pfop- 
gpab,  lasting  love. 

3pam,  n.f,  gem.  5papdc, 
hideousness,  abhor¬ 
rence  ;  bd  rpó  3pa]p, 
most  hideous. 

^udp,  n  m.  grace,  favour; 
P  5  Od  05 pap,  king 
of  grace. 

5pap5dp,  n.m.  a  contest ; 
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compare 

3jieApo,  n.m gen.  3piop, 
merriment,  exultation, 
j  oy ;  rpop-gpe  App,  great 
pleasure.  [See  5^ ip.) 

5  p  e  a  t)  c  a,  part.  adj. 
carved,  embossed,  neat; 
bA  gpeApcA  clóó,  of 
chiselled  mould. 

3pé]0,  see  3p]Ap. 

5PIA0,  gen.  3peice, 

clat .  3[ié]p?  the  sun  ; 
atpapc  5pé]pe,  a 
glimpse  of  the  sun  ; 
Pa'p  p5péjp;  under  the 
*  sun  ;  rp^p  ap  P5fxé|p, 
like  the  sun. 

5PJAP&P,  n.m., gen,  andpL 
-ivjp,  a  royal  seat,  a 
bower,  a  sunny  spot,  a 
summer  house. 

3p-}  Ap-beAP,  cpd.  nf.  a 
bright  -  faced  woman. 
lit.  a  sun- worn  an. 

3P^AprpAp,  adj.  sunny. 

3P1PP?  3peApp. 

3jt]pp,  adj.,  comp,  -ppe, 
beautiful,  elegant. 

Sriu.ó  n.m  j  a  cheek> 

*>  5[XUAlb,  71./.  j 

3U]6,  v.  ac .  pray,  TptjbpeAÓ 
C6>n<i.  bo  5U|8p]pp,  I 
would  pray. 

jul,  Ti.m.,  gen .  tju]1 


30IA,  pi.  id.  weeping. 

311  p,  prep,  until,  conj. 
that,  par.  before  verbs , 
yhrm  of  30  with 
past  time  or  in  emphatic 
assertion  ;  3 up  Ab  eA&, 
that  it  is  ;  3up  rp6,  that 
it  is  I.  See  30. 

3uc,  n.m.,  gen.  r,ot&,pl.  id. 
and  30CAOPA  ;  be  311c, 
with  a  voice;  cao]p- 
3UC,  gentle  voice. 

juc-bipn,  cpd.  adj.  sweet¬ 
voiced,  melodious. 

j,  pers.  pron.  she,  her,  it. 

I,  prep.)  see  a. 

]Ab,  pers.  pron.  they, 
them. 

lAjiAPPj  n.m.,  gen.  and  pi. 
-A|pp,  iron;  '}ApA]pn, 
gen.  used  as  an  adjective^ 
(made)  of  iron, 

]App,  v.  ac.,  inf.  lAppAfb, 
ask,  demand;  b’jAppAp 
ceAb,  I  asked  leave. 

1  n'f'  ^alm,  a  remedy. 

“|b|p,  prep,  between,  conj. 
both. 

lypeApp  )  n.m.,  gen.  -]pp, 

ippmpp  J  hell  ;  a  p- 
irneApp  bAop,  in  hell 
condemned. 
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]n)]ol  )  n%m^  ge7lt  anp  pi, 

froeAlf  -'ll,  a  border,  an 
edge  (s^bófib). 
front,  v.  etc .,  inf .  frofjoc, 
play  (see^]iceM). 
froffic,  n.f ,  <7<m.  and  pi. 

frofopcA,  play,  a  game. 
froceAcc,  n.f ,  gen.  -acca, 
going,  departure,  a 
progress,  proceeding, 
froéi^,  v.n.,  inf.  froóeAÓc, 
go,  depart  ;  b’  fmci^ 
ua|c,  who  went  from 
thee  ;  a5  f rr te&cz  uAjro 
going  from  me. 
in,  see  a  and  aoo. 
logeAol n.f ,  gen.  logioe, 
]0510  >  pi.  foseAOA,  a 
daughter,  a  virgin  ;  a, 
foJeAT)  bl^vft,  O  bloom¬ 
ing  virgin;  ^PI^O&O 
oa  r)-1  r^eAO,  the  ladies’ 
bower  ;  cAoh  -  fo^eAO 
gentle  daughter, 
ino?  pers.  pron.  we,  us. 
ItweofAb,  s^jooir- 
fonir?  to  ac„  inf.  foofoo, 
foore  and  loo'fqo,  tell, 
declare;  f nofn^o,! tell ; 
fOOlfeAp,  I  told  ;  fooe- 
Of  Ab,  fut.  I  will  tell ; 
fOOfnr ,  past.  {2nd per s.) 
thou  didst  tell. 


fO^ce,  pr.  pron .  in  her, 
in  it,  there  {see  aoo)» 
foroAb,  n.m .,  gen.  -Afb, 
many,  much  ;  foroAb 
peob,  many  jewels. 
foroApbAió,  nf ,  gen .  -8c, 
dispute,  controversy. 
forobA)  indec.  adj .,  many, 
foroA  )  much ;  foroSA 
leAbAft,  many  a  book, 
fool  an  intens.  prefix,  fit, 
f  o  i  proper,  suitable. 
foo<v,  also  fo^v  and  ’o&, 
conj .,  than. 

1  or>Ab  {.  n.m.,  gen.  and  pi. 
foooAb  J  -Afb,  a  place  ; 
’oa  bqooAb,  in  her  or 
its  place. 

f oo aoo  1  {no  comp.) 
] ooo Ao  /  equal,  same; 
oj  bqooAoo  pin?  that 
is  not  a  like  case  ;  bo 

b’  fooOAo  beAlfiAb  8f, 

the  radiance  of  her  was 
equal,  &c. 

fooSAo^Ap,  n.m.,  gen.  and 
pi.  -cAfp,  a  wonder,  sur¬ 
prise,  a  marvel, 
fooo  {or  aoo?  which  sec) 
prep,  in;  |oooA<o,in  me. 
fOoOAft,  m  our ;  ioooa, 
aoo  a  or  ’oa,  in  his, 
hers,  its,  their. 
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]opota,  pr.  pron .  in 

them. 

Io^aI,  adj.  Iotv  ;  6f  ln°l» 
lowly,  privately;  com¬ 
pare  6f  apb. 

if,  assert .  verb,  it  is :  sec . 
form  Ab,  perf.  bA  or 
bu8,  fut .  buf ,  cond.  bAb 
or  bu8  ;  ]r  rn]Ap 
l]orn?  I  desire  ;  ]f 
bojljj  Iforp,  I  think  it 
sacl ;  ]p  6  feo,  this  is : 
used  as  a  sign  of  super¬ 
lative  ;  if  rnó,  greatest ; 
If  fe&fiji,  best. 

■*eAl  I  ..  i 
,  >  see  icf^i 

l r íol  J  1  1 

1fl]j,  v.  ac..  inf .  iflpí^AÓ, 
humble,  abase,  lower; 

b'  ]fl|j  AT)  C-AffAÓ,  the 

storm  abated. 

La,  p^.lAe.lAO-f.tto. 
16,  pL  lAece,  Iacca, 
Upce,  a  day  ;  bo  1 6, 
by  day  ;  Apt  atuauc 
Iao],  at  peep  of  day; 
l a  o’a,  a  day  of  (those 
on)  which,  &e. 

I a6ai  |t,  v .  ac.,  inf.  -ipc, 
speak. 

Iaj,  adj.,  comp.  lAipe, 
pL  Iaja,  weak,  faint. 

LAijeAp,  p. n.m.,  gen.  -jin, 


the  province  of  Leinster 
Urb,  %♦/.,  lairpe,  dat. 
la|ri),  pi.  larbA,  dat. 
lati)A]b,  a  hand  ;  bAp. 
An  lapb  fin,  by  that 
hand ;  larh  Apt  la]rn, 
hand  to  hand  ;  bo 
bept]rp  rno  larb,  I  give 
my  hand  ;  Apt  la]rb, 
in  bonds,  captive. 

Ian,  adj.,  comp,  lame,  pi. 
ÍApA,  full,  complete  (in 
composition ,  full,  suffi¬ 
ciently):  -pa  or  f  ao]  lan- 
fpibAl,  in  full  chase; 
lao-pÉpm,  full  course  ; 
30  l an- up,  full  freshly, 
&c.  ;  f ao]  lan-buA]b, 
in  (render)  full  victory, 
lan-blaé,  n.m.  full  bloom. 
lan-buA]8,  see  lan. 
lapbocx,  cpd.  adj.  full 
fast,  sudden, 
lap-bub^c,  adj.  full  melan¬ 
choly,  gloomy, 
lap-rpop,  cpd.  adj.  very 
great. 

lan-péim,  see  lan. 
lan-nhbAl,  see  lap. 
lao-up,  see  lap. 

Iaoc,  n.m.,  gen.  Iao]c,  pi. 
id.  and  Iaocua,  a  hero ; 
Tpoj-ÍAOÓ,  kingly  war¬ 
rior. 
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Iaoc}ia]ó,  n.m.  pi.  a  band 
of  heroes.  See  pArm- 
Iaot;,  n.m gen .  Iaoit;,  a 
calf ;  c^Ab  IaoJ,  a 

hundred  calves. 

& 

Iao|,  see  la. 

1ao| 8)n.f,gen.  =6e,  pL 
Iao]  /  bee,  ancl-&e&T)t)&, 
a  lay,  a  poem, 
lap,  n.m.,  gen.  I  apt,  the 
midst,  the  floor ;  a  lap, 
in  the  midst  ;  A]p  lap? 
laid  low  on  the  ground. 
ÍAf,  v.  ac.  and  n.,  inf.  -a6, 
light,  shine,  blaze,  kin¬ 
dle. 

lacAjji, ft./,  presence,  com¬ 
pany  ;  a  laéÁpt,  in 
presence  (of) ;  bo  laédip 
to  the  presence  of ;  ah? 
laúAjp,  before  me. 
le,  prep,  with,  by,  to. 
IgaBa  I  ft./.,  gen.  leAbcA, 
leApA  f  pi.  leAp aca  and 
leApÚACA,  a  bed  ;  leAp- 
úaca  clújb,  warm  beds 
(beds  of  patchwork). 
leAbAji,  n.m.,  gen.  and  pi. 
-Afp,  a  book. 

leAC,  ft/.,  gen.  lejce,  pL 
I  e  ac  a,  a  flag,  a  s  me  ; 
le  ac  roAfiroujp;  a  flag 
of  marble. 


leAcc  /  n.m.,  gen .  -cca, 
leACbA)  pi.  -ccAi^e,  a 
monument,  a  grave 
stone. 

leAj,  v.a.,  inf.  -^Ab,  lay, 
throw  down  :  ma  Ica- 
3A||x  cpo  15,  if  thou 
layest  a  foot. 
leA5Aip,  see  leA3. 
leAO  v.  ac.,  inf  leADArbAio 
follow,  continue  ;  leAo 
Apt  bo  pjeul,  continue 
(on)  thy  story;  Icao 

be,  persevere. 
leApÚACA,  see  leAbA. 
leAp,  n.m.,  gen.  lip,  the 

sea;  caji  leAft,  beyond 
the  sea. 

leAb,  pr.pron.  with,  by, 
or  to  thee. 

leACAp,  adj.,  comp.  le/pe, 
dat.  f.  I  e  ac  a  in,  broad, 
lep  pr.  pron .  with  her. 
lejce,  see  leAC. 

Iei3,  v*  ac->  ^nf‘  1^13^ah, 
let,  allow,  leave  ;  lé|3  be 
give  over,  desist;  U15 

a p,  let  out;  lé|3rr)jb 
be,  let  us  leave  off  ; 
bo  lei3eAbAft,  they  * 
gave,  they  let. 

te  j  n?,  ft./,  gen.  -tnc,  pi. 
-njeArmA,  a  leap,  a 
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spring ;  bo  b’pe&jifi 
lé]rr),  best  in  bounding; 
see  AVfi. 

l&W,  see  Log  Le|m 
lé|oe?  n.f,  gen .  id.  pi. 
léjnceACA,  a  shirt,  a 
linen  garment;  iéioe 
rpó|l,  a  shirt  of  satin, 
léjjt ,obs.  adj.\  adv.  50  léjft, 
all;  iqle  30  léqq  alto¬ 
gether,  entirely, 
lépt,  adj .,  comp .  lépie, 
clear,  plain  ;  tjac  iejp 
Ijoo,  which  is  not  clear 
to  us. 

le]p  prep.  (  he  fore  a  vowel) 

by,  see  le. 

lejp,  pr.  pron.  with  or  by 
him  or  it ;  leu?’,  pr. 
pron.  poss.  with  or  by 

my- 

!  eo,  pr.  pron.  with  them; 
ffloftb’  pé;b|ft  leo,  they 
could  not. 

leojt  )  aclj.y  (no  comp.) 
lop  j  enough;  30  leoji, 
in  plenty  ;  30  leop 

b]ob,  many  of  them, 
leui),  n.m.,  gen .  léj  0,  woe, 
affliction  ;  rrj-o  lem;  tv 
—  uAjrr),  his  my  woe 
that  you  are  going 
from  me. 

l]A,  n.  a  stone,  a  flagstone. 

1  *  ^ 


1 1  a,  indec.  comp  adj 
more,  more  numerous* 
1|acc  )  n.  ohs.  a  number, 
l  j  AÓ acc  i  a  quantity  ;  (at?) 
l| acc  ^1a]C  &pb,  the 
number  of  high  princes, 
See  1 1  a,  more. 

Ijc,  see  leAC. 

\\r)x),  pr.  pron.  with  or 
by  us. 


I  see  Icac. 

I1A3/ 

l]Oin,  pr.  pron .  with  me; 
1 1  c  ru-p a,  emph.  é }  r c  l  \  o  ■  r? 
listen  to  me  ;  bo  crqcin? 


Ijorrj,  to  fall  by  me ; 
3]6  bojlb  though 

I  think  it  sad. 


Ifcr?,  v.  ac.,  inf  -aó,  fill  ; 
l]oi)c a  be,  filled  with 
(of);  IjoocA  bec|fi,  fed! 
of  beer  ;  IjorcA  b  6  1, 
filled  (decorated,  shot ) 
with  gold. 

bjcrxA,  see  \]cr). 

15,  see  i&. 

lace,  n.f.,  gen.  and  pi. 
Iocca,  a  fault,  a  crime, 
a  flaw  ;  3A0  aoi)  locc, 
without  fail  (without 
any  fault.) 

Log  b&p),  n.m.,  gen.  hoc  a 
iéft),  Loch  Lein ,  the 
Lakes  of  Killarnev  ; 
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chiefly  applied  to  the 
upper  lake — the  lake 
of  Lean  of  the  white 
teeth,  a  celebrated 
Danaan  artificer. 
lorofiAÓ,  n.m.,  gen.  and  pi. 
-jiA|b,  a  fleece;  50  0-0, 
Ion?  n  a  ib  opt,  with  their 
golden  fleeces. 
looofiAc,  adj.  comp .  -ftAi^e 
pi.  -fn\CA,  bright,  shin¬ 
ing,  glittering, 
lu ^6,  see  Iuaió. 

Iua8a6;  see  luAjt>* 
lu<v|ó,  v.  ac inf.  IuaS, 
mention,  speak  of  ;  a 
Iuaó,  its  mentioning  ; 
V]o\i  Iuaóa8  n?é,  I  was 
not  spoken  of  (be¬ 
trothed). 

ÍiiAjee,  see  In ac. 
i uac,  adj. ,  comp .  luAjee, 
quick,  swift. 

Inez,  coll,  n.m.,  people ; 
luce  AO  búji),  the  folk 
of  the  fortress  ;  luce 

3^ir3e?  men  °f  valour. 
-lu|6,  v.n.,  inf  lu;6e  or 
lui^e,  lie,  lean  ;  lujóeAf* 
I  inclined. 

lúpieAC,  n.m.,  or  f.  gen . 
-plj  and  -jtjge,  pi, 
-peACA,  a  suit  of  mail, 
armour.  See  ciiri?&ac. 


Iup5  )  n  m.  a  shank; 

lup5A  i  lllftJA  CéACCA, 

a  plough-tail  ;  lu^- 
peAppAib  (lupj,  a  leg, 
a  shank;  peAjipAjb,  a 
spindle)  n.f.,  a  spindle- 
pole. 

Lie,  n.m.,  gen.  lújé  and  life  a 
nimbleness,  agility ;  a]  p. 
lu-,  in  strength,  with 
speed. 

lue,  adj.  nimble,  active. 
luc^Aip  ^n.m.  gen.-<\]]ie 
luAéJ'Apie  J  gladness, 
mirth,  joy. 

9Xj  for  rpo,  my  ;  ltnojeAp  r 
ph  I \),  my  own  daughter. 
ng\,  conj.,  if;  rr?&’p  Arm  a 
c&,  if  ’tis  there  that  is. 
n}AC,  n.m.,  gen.  upc  and 
roe-|c,  wc.  a  ri?fc,  pi. 
rt)ACA,  a  son  ;  n?o  tt?ac  - 
pé| 0,  my  own  son  ; 
h?ac  leAbA]p,  copy  of 
a  book. 

roACAOrb,  n.m.,  gen .  -AO|rr?, 
pL  id.  and  -aoíí?a,  a 
child,  a  young  man ; 
n?ACAori?*n?rA;  a  young 
woman.  r 

n?&5,  n.m.,  gren.  rp&ije  and 

n?&5<s  a 

field,  a  plain. 
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trjAibp 
lOA]  bCAl) 


I  n .  /.,  gen . 

m  a  ]  b  u  e, 
I  the  morn¬ 


ing  ;  Apt  n?A]b|t),  in  the 


morning. 

TDAi5beAi}?  n.f.,  gen .  -b]oe5 
pi.  -beAf)A?  a  maiden. 

njApt,  v.n.,  inf.  rt)AficA]0 
and  n)Aj jieAcbuji),  live, 
exist,  survive  ;  bo 
rilAppp,  past.  thou 
didst  live;  bA  roApieAb 
or  to  Apip  e  Ab,  if  lived 
( cond .)  ;  Ajt’  roA|fi  (yeZ. 
past?)  who  lived;  Ajt 
rbApa,  {inter.  past) 
whether  lived  ;  r)ACAp 
or  which 

did  not  live  ;  that  may 
or  might  not  live  ; 
whether  lived  not  ? 


n)A|jieAÓ,  see  r^Api. 
mv\|n5,  n.f,  gen >  -je,  woe, 
pity. 

roAife,  n.f.  beauty,  come¬ 
liness,  grace. 

TDAfpeAc,  adj.,  comp. 

pi.  -aca,  beautiful. 
rt)A| i,  adj .,  m.  roA]c, 
f.  rnA|ce,  comp .  ip  op 

pe&fpi,  if  pe&jtft, 

good  ;  Ar)~TT)A]C,  pAp- 
tt)aic,  very  good  ;  po- 
ri?A|6,  exceeding  good3 


excellent. 

ttjaIa,  n.f)  gen .  icl.  pi. 
-lAjbe,  a  brow,  an  eye¬ 
brow. 

tdaoió,  Vc  ac.,  inf.  rpAOp 
beArr),  boast,  grudge. 
roAOjóeAÚ),  n.m.,  gen.-s re, 
boasting,  joy,  grudg¬ 
ing. 

tt)aoI,  adj.,  comp.  roAOjle? 

bald,  hornless. 
rpAop,  n.m.,  gen.  and  pi. 
roAopp  a  steward  ;  be 

T)A  rpAOpl  {for  lT,'A0jl- 

A|b),  of  the  stewards. 
riiAjt  conj .  as,  even  as, prep. 
as  for,  like  to  ;  mAf  a<  v 
adv.  where  ;  to  a  pi  aIa 
Apt  tu]po5  like  a  swan 
on  a  wave;  117  a  ft  a 
céjle  (lit.  as  its  fellow) 
in  like  manner,  like¬ 
wise  ;  roAja  ah  5-ceuboA 
(as  the  same),  id.  ;  pp> 
roAfi  cuAbAf,  thus  I 
went;  roAp  céjle,  as  a 
spouse  ;  roAp  fo,  rpAp 

fit)?  roAfi  fúb,  SO  ^ 

f]0  be,  accordingly, 
however;  rpApAOole, 
together  with. 
rp&pAc,  n.m.,  gen.  id.  and 
-a  13,  the  morrow  ;  * 
rp  ApAc,  adv.  to-morrow^ 
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A»|t  da  rn an ac,  on  the 
morrow  ;  la  cajx  da 
hj&jiac,  the  day  after 
to-morrow  ( anc .  b&ftAC, 

Aft  A  Tt)bá|1AC.) 

n)ATtb,  v.  ac .,  inf.  a 8, 
kill,  slay  •  roAnhAb 
{past,  pass.)  was  slain. 

^AjtbAÓ,  w.m.,  gen.  -bcA, 
killing,  murder. 

n)A]tCAC,  w.m.,  grew.  -Aij, 

pi.  -A]5e?  a  rider;  a 
horseman  {from  tdauc, 
a  horse,  o&s.) ;  mAjtCAC 
b|Ao-  a  hard  rider. 

rnAfic-fiiiAg,  ?um.  a  caval¬ 
cade,  see  n)A|tCAC  and 
rluAg. 

ntAjtrnuri,  gen.  -njn, 

marble. 

^l)a[tc,  n.m.,  gen.  2t)aficA, 
the  month  of  March ; 
5AOC  2t)aftcA,  March 
wind. 

n)é,  pers.  pron.  I,  me  (sec 
roipe)  ;  rt)é  pé|D,  my¬ 
self. 

tneAbAi^t )  nf.,  gen.-xt)\\kc 

meArh^iiti  memory, 
(put  for  the  senses). 

tueAÓACAo,  nm.  {and  an 
inf .  form  of  rneAfeuij), 
weight. 


ít)eA5|tAC  \  adj.comp.- A  ^e  ! 
n)e  |8peAC  /  merry,  i  oyous; 
bA  rb^ibfieAC  bu|0D,  we 
were  merry. 

it^eAbu1  j,  v.  a.,  inf.  -u^ad, 
and  -acad,  weigh,  ba¬ 
lance. 

roeAÍA,  see  vo\\. 
meAOArunAcI  adj.,  comp. 
n)evAori)i)AC  i  -Aije,  mag 
nanimous,  high-spirited. 
n?eAjt,  ac(;\,  comp.  rf)]|te, 
merry,  sprightly,  ac¬ 
tive,  lively;  bA  ri)|pe 
lúc,  most  lively  (as  re¬ 
gards)  activity;  mine 
a  wfleo,  most  active  in 
strife. 

me  ac  )  n.  m.,  decay. 
meACAb  J  wither  in  or. 

ti)  é  i  b ,  nf  gen .  m  é  ]  b  e,  qu  an  - 
tity,  number,  size  ;  Aoif 
rb&jb,  inasmuch ;  cCv 
rbé|b,  how  much  ? 
mé]m  w/o  gwi.  ir>'e]v)e , 
mind,  disposition  ;  a 
rr)é|r)j  In  mind, 
me]  fib,  adj.,  comp ,  -be, 
slow,  spiritless,  tedious, 
roeub  )  m.,  grc?i.  emá  pi. 

móAbl  méjb,  size,  great- 
•  ness,  see  roeib-;  Apt 
^A|Cf|n  n)é]b;  on  seeing 
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the  size  ;  ’’cja  meub, 
how  much  ?  b?A  meub, 
of  what  size  soever, 
though  great. 
n)fAr),  01.7m,  gen .  and  pi. 
a  wish,  desire  ;  30 
m-b<vb  h  mo  mi  At),  that 
it  would  be  my  wish, 
m  l,  n.f gen.  idcaIa, 
honey  ;  béjljrj  meAlA, 
little  mouth  of  honey, 
rtfile,  mm.,  gen.  id.  pi. 

roilce,  a  thousand. 
rnil|f%  adj»,  comp.  ri)|lpe, 
sweet,  flattering ;  bo 
’  rb|lff  beo|l  (-b6|l)  of 
thy  sweet  mouth.  See 
bUé. 

fU^ir-heoíl,  see  rsoilj r- 
mi Ife,  see  miljf. 
mjm  adj comp,  and  pL 
mine,  smooth,  fine;  & 
T>5leAi3i}c<\|b  Ttfioe,  in 
smooth-sloped  valleys, 
ml  mum]  ft?  see  muif 
mjotm,  n.m.,  a  diadem,  a 
coronet. 

mjorm-piogbA,  see  m\oyr) 
and  11103ÓA. 

>  mipe,  n.f.,  frolic  ;  aiji 
W]]\e,  in  a  frolic.  See 
meAft. 

mire,  (ruefi)  pers.  pron . 
emph.  I,  myself. 


rf)p'b,  n.f.  (used  only  in 
this  form),  a  proper 
time;  ir  rrpqb  bííjrm, 
it  is  time  for  us. 

gen.  and  pi.  of  boAp, 
(which  see)  a  woman  ; 
dat.  sing,  mt)Aoj,  pi. 
mihqb  ;  t)\ b-03-rhr)^5  of 
the  young  woman, 
mo^lh,  see  beAi)  and,  mn&. 
rr}])&o],  see  beAu  and  mtfiv. 
mo,  poss.  pron.  my. 
mo,  see  mop. 

moSArbA]!,  aclj.,  gentle, 
courteous,  modest, 
mo  ill  \nf,  gen.  -le,  delay; 
mAflli  3  At?  mo  ill,  shortly ; 
3A0  AOO  rno ill,  without 
any  delay. 

mo  nuAp,  inter] ?  alas! 
tmAp,  obs .  woe  (lit.  my 
woe). 

mop,  aclj.,  gen .  m.  mop u  f. 
mome,  comp,  mo  and 
mo^be,  great,  large, 
big ;  t)]of  mo,  more ; 
ip  mo,  greatest,  most ; 
bub  rbójt  é,  it  was  great; 
bA  mo,  greatest  (past) ; 
U|6  bA  mo,  (past)  what 
was  more. 

.  j 

moa&m  n.om.,  gen.  -an), 
many,  much;  mopau 
bjb,  much  food;  mopAt* 
F 
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bA0|peA8,  many  peo¬ 
ple. 

wort  -  cpitippftt5A8,  cpcL 
n.m gen.  and pL-^te, 
a  great  gathering. 
•spop-cutpA,  great  grief^ 

mÓ|t-f I05,  fluAJ. 

rtmjp,  v.a,y  inf.  ipupA8? 
teach  ;  fut.  rrm|pp|8 
8aip,  he  will  teach  me. 

n.j \j  gen.  fpujpe,  pf 
-|6e,  the  back,  the  neck 
and  shoulders. 

«pujppjb,  see  n)\\\\jo 
ipipp,  nf,  gen.  jpApA,  the 
sea ;  ipop-tbu^p,  great 
sea  ;  z  p  e  u  p  -  u  ]  p, 
strong  sea  ;  ipj  p-tpuip, 
smooth,  calm  sea. 
njupA,  conj.  (ip&  and  p&) 
r  unless,  if  not  ;  TpupA 
b-cu|cpf8  If  on?,  if  he 
shall  not  fall  by  me, 

*N,  for  at?,  the,  and  at?? 
whether  ;  so  ’p,  to  the, 
po  fj  or  whether. 
i) a,  see  Ap. 

*i)&,  eonj.  (form  of  ]cp'a) 
than. 

p&,  neg,  par.  9  sign  of  imp . 

do  not,  let  not. 

*pA  {for  Apn  or  jopp  a)  in 


her,  in  his,  in  their, 
?pA  (for  App  a)  in  which* 
in  what ;  po  ’pa  b- 
pACAtr  pop,  or  in  what 
thou  hast  seen  yet. 
p-A,  see  a. 
p-Ajp,  see  Aif. 
pAC,  neg.  rel.  p*on.9  who 
not,^  that  not,  int 
whether  not ;  beAjpAC, 
almost  ;  pac  b-zu 5^ 
which  (he)  gave  not ; 
pAC  ceACt  buic,  that 
(there  is)  not  a  coming 
for  thee. 

UACAft,  neg ,  rel .  or  inter. 
y>ron.  past  tense)  1 

who  not,  that  not, 
whether  not,  from  pa c 
and  pc.  See  p&’p  and 

iPAfp. 

p&jpeAC,  adj.9  comp .  -fje, 
shameful  ;  518  pa’p 

p'AjpeAC,  though  ’twas 
not  shameful, 
p  C\rb  a]  bj  n.m.  and  f,  gem 

pAipA  '  P&ft)  A  b, 

pAfrpbe,  an  enemy  ; 
peApo  pAtpAb,  strength 
of  enemies. 

pAorb,  gen.  ancl  pi. 

PAOpb,a  saint;  plitA^re 
pAOip,  hosts  of  saints, 
pAorpSA,  inclec*  aclf  holy* 
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sanctified,  sainted. 

D&’p,  that  not,  that  may 
not,  that  it  was  not, 
whether  not,  (see 
t)ACA|t) ;  that  there  was 
not;  D&ifteAc, 

though  ’twas  not 
shameful  ;  o&’p  ie^cz 
bu-|c,  lest  there  be  not 
a  comino*  for  thee. 

O 

pr.pron.poss .  in  our ; 
(/or  ioi)D  A]t). 
rjeAc,  incl.  pron.  one,  any 
one,  some  one. 

n.m.,  gen.  rjéil, 
i)6aIca,  a  trance, 
a  slumber. 

neAtf),  neg.  prefix,  un  or  in. 
oeAontój,  gen .  -ó|3e, 

05A,  a  nettle, 
ne^tic,  n.m.,  gen .  nejfic, 
strength,  power. 
t)e|rb-U]6,  n.m.,  gen.  id.  and 
-rjejee,  nought,  no¬ 
thing. 

n.m.,  gen.  rfef,pl. 
rjeulcA,  a  cloud; 

A3  A1t7A]1C  t>a 

oeul,  viewing  the 
clouds. 

t/X,  neg.par.  nol*  rj]  piop 
bAU),  it  is  not  known 
to  me. 


t)]a ni,7z.  00s.  lustre, bright¬ 
ness. 

M|Aro  cion  om-»  P-  n-  f 
Niamh  ( the  shining  one) 
of  the  head  of  gold 
(used  for  adj .),  golden¬ 
haired  Niamh. 

t)]Arh,  adj.  bright,  shin¬ 
ing;  T>iArb-bfiAC  ójiÓA,  a 
lustrous  golden  mantle. 

0|6,  n.m.,  gen.  id .  anci 
oeice,  pi .  o^ice,  gen. 
-ce a6,  a  thing,  a  mat¬ 
ter,  an  affair. 

Dl  /or  .  of  puil  or  t)i 
b-piijl,  is  not ;  irj  d  piop 
A^ATt).  or  i)l  d  a  pi°f 
A5AÍI)?  I  do  not  know. 
See  pu]l. 

Dim,  a&o  3i)i8|Tt),  301  rn, 
r.  irr .  I  do,  I  make  ; 
i)Ac  t^oio)  bo  Iuaó 
which  I  make  no  men¬ 
tion  of. 

tpojt,  neg.  par.  from  ry\ 
and  fto,  with  past  tense , 

not,  ’twas  not ;  oloft 
b’  pAbA,  ’twas  not  long ; 
Tpjoft  moirip,  thou  didst 
not  tell. 

i)i or  (i.e.  p|8  ’ip,  cs  f/imcr 
which  is),  sign  a f  comp. 

i)jop too,  more, greater; 


d^aI 

neul 


rjeul 

oeull 
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rfoj- itft,  better:  xy\ 
Ida,  in  past  time . 
t)o,  conj .,  or,  nor,  other¬ 
wise  ;  ro  50,  until. 
t;oc,  rc?.  pron.  who,  which ; 
noc  fr  £ejbqt,  which  is 
possible.  See  bqi. 


)  ac.,  inf.  -cAb 
oocc  f  .  17 . 

.  r  or  -113  Ab,  re- 

rjoccu  5  j  vea]?  disclose; 

oocca-j  ft  (2nd per s.  pres, 
ind .),  thou  disclosest. 
tniAÓ,  adj comp .  rwAiée, 
roo.  772.  ouaió,  new, 
modern,  newly  arrived. 
/tiAfft, /or  AO  ua]{i,  when: 


lit .  the  hour. 

OUAft  (72.  ofe.),  woe,  sor- 
row  ;  roo  rmAft,  my 
woe,  alas !  inter  j.  6c 
mo  mi <xjt,  alas  my  woe  ! 
’oiiAp,  see  At^uAf. 


Ó,  prep .  from,  conj.  since ; 
ó  c&frr?,  since  I  am; 
6  t<s\ iIa,  since  it  has 
happened;  oo-<vb-&lc? 
from  her  place. 

63,  adj .,  young,  comp . 
ófje,  roc.  W2. 613;  Gift 
rxx  0-03,  Land  of  the 
young  ;  also  z]jx  da 
b*ó!5e,  land  of  youth, 
^o^rmc fi<\ob,  cpd-  n .  o^ato? 


72. m.  an  occult  manner 
of  writing  used  by  the 
ancient  Irish,  of  which 
there  were  many  kinds: 
that  here  mentioned 
being  the  virgular  or 
tree  ogham. 

63- be  A0 1  epd .  72/,  gc72.  imrZ 
pi-  63-rbo^»  a  young 
woman. 

0|6ce,  n.f.  night,  gen.  id. 
pi.  0]ócev\ÓA ;  AfftyeAb 
cji]  o-oibce,  during 
three  nights  (see  yeAb)  ; 
b’  ojbee,  by  night. 

n.f., gen.  &•■£?,  pi.  054,  r 
a  virgin,  a  maiden. 

6130,  n.f ,  youth,  see  63. 

ó]l,  see  6l. 

Of  ft,  SCO  ojt  0?2rZ  Of3v\fl. 

of  p.-Cjon,  see  6ft  and  ceAom 

6  ftÓeAfic,  adj.,  comp,  and 
pi.  -CA,  illustrious. 

OffieAb,  72.772.,  pm.  -6]b, 

quantity,  number,  as 
much  ;  au  opteAb  a  ra, 
the  number  which  is. 

Oirlt),  w.m.  Oisin  (Ossian) 
son  of  Fionn,  to  whom 
many  poems  are  attri¬ 
buted  which  treat  of 
the  deeds  of  the  Fianna 
Eireann .  and  are  gene- 

7  V 

rally  thrown  into  the 


form  of  a  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  Oisin  and  Saint 
Patrick,  with  whom 
the  poet  is  made  con¬ 
temporaneous  by  the 
ingenious  legend  on 
which  the  present 
poem  is  founded, 
ol,  v.a.,  inf.  id.  ;  part.  A3 
ól,  drinking. 

ol,  n.m .,  gen.  o\ l,  a  drink¬ 
ing  ;  mdif  ojl,  sweet 
of  drinking.  See  jrjot)- 
óro\  pr .  pron.  poss.  ( from 
6  and  xr)o)  from  my. 
o  i)  (6  ao)  from  the. 
óji,  n.m.,  gen.  6in,  gold; 
see  ceAOt). 

ofi  b,n.m.,  gen.  and  pi.  o|  nb 
and  ujpb,  an  order; 
ACAip  ofib,  a  father  of 
(religious)  orders. 
ójióa,  inclec.  adj ’,  golden, 
ofir \),  pr.  pron.,  on  me. 
o|tnA|i)Oj  pr.  pron.,  on, 
of,  or  for  us. 
ope,  pr.  pron.  on  thee  ;  a 
ope  féit),  which  is 
on  thyself  (i.e.  felt  by 
thee). 

6 14,  prep.,  over,  above^ 
upon;  by  cjoni),  cpd, 
prep,  over-head,  above, 
(with  gen.)  ;  oy  a  cjoi;i). 


over  it  (as  its  master)  : 
or  a  le^cc,  over  his 
monument ;  oy  b&fin, 
oy  a  p|i),  adv. 

over  and  above.  Of 
prefixed  to  some  adjs. 
and  subs,  converts  them 
intoadvs.;  by  Arab,  pub¬ 
licly,  aloud;  ófpeAl, 
lowly,  in  secret.  See 

C|Ot)t). 

Or3Aft,  n.m.,  gen.  Or^Aiji, 
Osgar,  son  of  Oisin, 
and  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Fiann  ; 
ad  c-Of3A|a  opt,  (the) 
Osgar  of  gold,  golden 
Osgar  ;  At)  c-Or5Ap 
A13,  the  valiant  Osgar. 
(article  used  here  for 
distinction). 

P^bjiAjd  p.  n.  on.,  Pa- 
pAbpt^i  trick,  PAbfiAjc 
M  AorbcA,  Saint  Patrick, 
Apostle  of  Ireland,  to 
whom  by  Oisin  the  le- 
gendsand  poems  which 
form  the  a3<\IIatt)  or 

'  dialogue  of  Oisin  and 
Patrick,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  narrated. 
The  efforts  of  the 
Saint  are  scarcely  sufS- 
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cient  to  eradicate  the 
former  habits  and  de¬ 
sires  of  the  poet- 
warrior. 

p&l&p,  n.m .,  gen.  and  pi. 

p&l&^p,  a  palace. 
peAftpA,  n.m.,  gen.  -ad,  pi. 
-adda,  a  person  ;  rpeub 
roo  peAjipAO,  the  size 
of  my  body. , 
péfo,  see  p|AD- 
peifipe,  n.f.  a  perch. 
Pboebup,  Phoebus, 
pi  ad,  n.f,  gen.  pé|oe?  dat. 
pé]o>  pl'  piAnrA,  a 
pain,  a  torment,  a 
pang;  a  b-pép;,  paoj 
pé|D,  in  pain. 
p|ol&ic,  n.f.,  gen.  -ze,  pi. 
-  c  i  6  e,  a  mansion  ; 
p|ol&|qóe  pioop-AolcA, 
lime  -  whitened  man¬ 
sions. 

plúp,  n.m.,  flower ;  the 
flower,  or  finest  part 
of  anything  ;  plííp  da 
b-peAp,the  best  of  men; 
pliijt  da  ro-bAD,  the 
choicest  of  women. 
Plup-DA-ro-bAO,  epd.  n.f. 
the  choice  or  flower 
of  women  (used  as  a 
proper  name).  /Sfeeplúp. 
p6j,  v.a.}  inf.  -Abf  kiss ; 


bo  po^Ar-pA,  I  kissed 
(emph.) ;  A5  P05AÓ,  kiss- 
ing. 

PÓ3,  n.f.,  gen.  pó^e,  pi 
pó^A,  a  kiss. 
pósAp,  see  pój. 
por,  v.a.,  inf.  -a8,  marry  ; 
bo  popAb  ( past  passi) 
was  married. 
popAb,  n.m.,  gen.  -a]6  and 
-bA,  a  marriage. 
ppo|DD>  n.f,  gen.  -poe,  pi. 

-DD ]  or  dda,  a  dinner,  a 
meal;  ceubppo]0D, 
breakfast;  ppó  jpoceAc,  r 

a  refectory. 

•/ 

púÓAp,  n.m.  hurt,  harm  ; 
pAO|  púÓAp>  disabled, 
worn  out. 

FUb,  see  jiAib. 
pAbAip,  see  pA]b. 
pACAb,  see  daca]8. 
pACA]Ó  1  v.n.  irr.,  fat.  of 

pACpAló)  ^!5;g°;hACAb 
I  will  go. 

pACATD?  see  JIACAb. 

v .  ac.  irr.,  inf.  of 
Abqp,  say;  see  AbAip 
and  be|p]TD ;  c&jrp  bo  * 
p&8,  I  am  saying,  des¬ 
cribing,  A5  p&b,  saying. 
pAe,  see  pé. 

pA|b ,past  tense  ( secondary 
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form )  of  bo  beic:  was  ; 
V]  pA]b,  there  was  not; 
see  beic,  bj,  c&]rrp  and 
po ;  pAbAip,  thou  wast; 
pAbAtpAp,  we  were, 
(see  l&,  tpAfi,  and  b’A) ; 
pac  pAib  a  i)5fia6, 
which  was  not  in  love. 


pAp5AtpAp,  see  pjj. 
pAob,  see  peub. 
jie,  prep.,  with,  (see  le :) 
biiAipc  ]te  bAp,  touch» 
ing  the  lea-land.  See 
buA]p. 

pé  )  n.f.,  gen .  id., pi.  pée, 

!tAe)  tirne?  a 

space  of  time, 

duration  ;  left’  pé, 

during  thy  life. 

péAlcAp,  n.m.  dim.,  gen . 

and  me.  ~Aip  (see  peulc) 

a  star,  a  little  star. 

peb’ pr. pr on.  jooss.(for  pe 

bo),  see  leb’,  with  thy, 

during  thy. 

péió,  adj ’  smooth,  free- 
flowing,  level  ;  At) 
piqlc  péjó,  of  the  flow- 

ing  hair ;  ^ntriPS 
pé|ó,  wide  and  level. 
p6|rp,  n.f,  gen.  -rpe,  pi. 
-rpeAOPA,  power,  sway, 
course;  pAOj  l&i;-péfrp, 
in  full  swing. 


p&jp,  see  pi Afi« 
peub,  v.  ac.,  inf.  -a8,  rend, 
tear ;  A5  peubAÓ,  tear» 

o 


mg. 

jieulc  ")«-/•, gen.  yy&]\ze,pl. 

H&aIc  )  liettlcA  ancl 
-lcAt)t)A,  dat. 

p  e  u  l  z  a  i  5,  a  star  ; 

buAjlce  le  peulcAib, 

shot  or  studded  with 

stars. 

|t]Arb,  adv.  (a  pi  Art))  ever, 
(generally  in  past  time.) 
p|Atp  n.m.,  course,  way, 
path,  track  ;  p]Ap  bo 
the  thread  of  thy 

story. 


p|Ap,  n.f.,  gen .  pépte, 
dat .  péip,  will,  plea¬ 
sure  ;  £&tp’  pejp,  at  my 
disposal;  bo  pé]p,  ac¬ 
cording  to. 

pi 5,  n.m.,  gen.  id.pl.  pjgce 
a  king  ;  often  prefixed 
adjectivially  to  other 
nouns,  as  PÍog-ÍApi), 
píoj-popc,  a  palace, 
see  pi^-beAt) :  tpAC  pfg, 
king’s  son  ;  a  P15  pa 
"pé-ippe,  O  king  oi  the 


Fiann. 


n.f..  gen.  ( fr .  rnj 
and  beAp)  a  queenly 
woman. 
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]i|5,  v.a,  and  n .  irr.y  inf, '. 
pi<\cboqp  and  pocb<x|tq 
reach, attain;  sofijTjeArp 
cap  A||*  50—,  until  we 
arrive  back  to— ;  50 
Pjjfn?  until  I  reach  ; 
pigeAruAft  (r  eg.  past)  we 
reached  ;  pA05Atp<\p 
(irr.)  id. 

pj^eAtpAfi,  see  1x15. 

|t]5-6ft,  see  pfj  and  oft. 

pippe")  0.  irr.,  jms£.  indie. 
j  did,  made;  rpAfi 
bo  pp)i)e  l|orrj, 
as  he  did  with  me.  See 
béAi). 

•pí03<vi),  n.f ,  gen.  -jrxx, 
dat  -A)0?  pi-  *50 A»  a 
queen,  see  pi5-beAp  ; 
b<\'|t)0]O5Ai)  (with  the 
feminine  prefix  formed 
from  be<\p)  is  also  in 
use. 

71] 05b jt  115,  n,m.9  gen.  id. 
-b|tui5  and  -bfto^A ,  pi. 
-bfiu^A,  a  royal  man¬ 
sion.  See  bjiug  and 

TM3- 

pí  050  a,  ind.  ad] .,  royal, 
kingly;  copóio  HÍ03ÓA, 
a  kingly  crown  ;  rpioop 
PÍ05ÓA,  a  royal  coro¬ 
net  ;  pi^-riqooo,  id. 

bí°3-3*ir3e^ó*13> 


3<Mr5e^*c- 
P]05-Iao(c,  see  pj-r  and 
l^oc. 

Pp5-Th0&,  see  p^-beAp. 
pif%  pr.pron.  to  him,  with 
him  or  it ;  also  prep. 
with  (before  ap)  ;  pir 
at)  ÓJ5,  with  the  virgin. 

See  lefp. 

pjc,  also  p|oc,  n.m.,  gen. 
and  pi.  peACA,  a  run¬ 
ning,  a  race,  speed, 
course. 

pic  |  v.n.9  inf.  id.  and 

pjoc 3  Pice,  run ;  bo  p)c, 

(past.)  ran.  r 

pó,  intens.  par.,  very,  ex¬ 
ceeding  ;  po  rpA]c,  ex¬ 
ceeding  good, 
po,  sign  of  past  tense , 
sometimes  incorporat¬ 
ed  with  the  verb,  as  in 
pA|b,  pu5,  &c.  Ko  is 
always  used  after  and 
generally  joined  with 
interrogative  and  ne- 

CD 

gative  particles  when 
such  occur  before  past 
tense  of  regular  verbs, 
as  Ap  for  Ap  po,  ujop 
for  y]  po,  y'd\\  and 

pAC Ap  for  pAC  po,  5U|1 

for  50  po ;  whicn  see. 

See  also  bo. 
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p5  AO]b!tm>  adj.f  exceed¬ 
ing  pleasant.  See  p5 
and  AOjbjor). 

pó-bneA5,  adj .,  exceeding 
fair,  see  |io  and  bpeAJ. 
|to3<\,  nf9  gen .  -5 at;,  pi. 
•50 a  and  -po^gne,  a 
choice,  a  selection. 
'I'lOjri;  )  prep.,  before  (in 
nmrniiC  time  and  vosi - 
tion);  po|me  pin, 
before  ^that  ;  bo  b^ 
pómAm,  were  before 
me.  $£0  con; A] p  and 
lACAjp. 

PoIaI  o5s.  v.  put,  mixed; 
pol  5  A  ^01^caó  poIa 
cpe  6eAp5-pion, 
which  would  be  put 
(or  mixed)  through  red 
wine ;  see  note  on  verse 
10. 

pórnAiDí i,  pr.  pron.  before 
us  (from  fiojrr;  and ;t;t;.) 
|io-tbA]c;  see  p6  and  rr;A|c. 
pom  Am,  pr .  pron.  before 
me  (from  pojm  and  me.) 
pom ac  ")  pr.  pron.  before 

pdmAb)  thee;  p^-jlce 
pom  ac,  wel¬ 
come  to  thee, 
pop,  n.m gen .  *and  pi. 
pojp,  arose;  also  pópA, 
and  pi.  id. ;  bAc 


at;  p6|p,  colour  of  the 
rose. 

pop5,  n.m.,  gen .  poip-, 
puir3,p/.  icl.  4'  norsA, 
dat.  por5A|b,  the  eye, 
eyesight,  (used  only  in 
poetry);  por5A  50pm a, 
and  5oprn-pop5A,  blue 
eyes  ;  6m’  po  r5 a  |b, 

from  my  eyes. 
puAb,  adj.,  comp.  -AiÓe, 
red,  ruddy ;  Apm  pua8, 
of  the  red  weapons. 
See  Aftm- 

puj,  v.  a.  irr .,  past  tense  of 
be^  p,  ( which  see)  bear, 
take  ;  bo  puj  pé  aip, 
he  overtook  him  ;  bo 
P115A8  é,  he  was  born  ; 
bo  pu5^tp  a) p  a  lAjrrp 
I  caught  her  hand  ;  bo 
pujAf  A;p  at;  Ifc  Am’ 
lAjm,I  caught  the  flag¬ 
stone  in  my  hand ; 
bo  puj  buA]8,  gained 
victory. 

'S,  contracted  for  Apnp 
or  Ai;t;  ( which  see),  in  ; 
’pAi;  or  ’pA,  in  the. 

?p,  contracted  for  A5up, 
and. 

;pA  )seef‘,  in  the,  and 
’pAi;  J  the. 
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7*a,  emphatic  suffix. 

pA|c,  n.f,  gen .  -ce,  suffi¬ 
ciency,  enough  ; 
fA]c  b|6,  enough  of 
food. 

X^xr),  adj.,comp.-rd)e,easy, 
quiet;  50  yArb,  easily. 

fArijAil,  n.f .,  gen.  fArbÍA, 
like,  a  likeness,  a  copy ; 
a  fwrbAjl,  his  like. 

•pAOTjAl,  n.m.,  gen. -ajI,  pi. 
id.  the  world,  life,  an 
age  ;  bo  f ao^aI,  thy 
life-time. 

|*ao|,  n.m .,  gen.  id.  pi. 
X AOjce,  gen.  pi.  yuAÓ,  a 
sage,  a  scholar,  a 
worthy  man;  le  lArbAib 
fuAÓ,  by  the  hands  of 
wise  men,  i.e.  by  their 
skill. 

!*ao|i,  adj.y  comp.  jwoqie, 
free. 

1'Aoa-céApb,  n.  m . ,  gen. 
-éqib  and  -éApbA,  pi. 
id.,  a  skilled  artificer,  a 
clever  artist.  See  pAOfi 
and  céApb. 

Xc\i  (  n gen.  -ce,  rest; 

1*5 íé  i  chaU  5A0  fsic, 
to  go  without  delay. 

jxjiiob  )  v.  ac.,  inf.  -bAÓ, 

1*5  p  lob  J  write;  rsjrjobAf* 
I  wrote  ;  rSpjobcA, 


part,  written, 
ybjtqiiij)  v.  ac inf. 

>  ybiupu^Ab 
and  -úfiAb,  direct,  lead, 
rule,  steer,  guide. 

X&,  pers.  pron .  m.  he,  it. 
feAC,  prep,  beyond,  be¬ 
side,  farther  than;  adv. 
aside,  else,  otherwise ; 
7*eAC  Af  cAc,  apart 
from  all,  beyond  all. 

7  9J 

74eACAf,  see  yeAC. 
féAb,  see  feob. 

|*eAÍAb,  n.m.,  gen .  d-Aib,  a 
while,  a  space  of  time ; 
yeAlAb  ejle  6ú|on,  we  f 
were  another  while, 
re^lj  )  n.f ,  gen.  reilse, 
re  1 15  /  pi-  peAljA,  a 
chase,  a  hunt ;  a  pefls 
bii|  x)\),  we  being  in 
chase  ;  be’t)  c-fe]l3, 
from  the  chase. 
peAl5A|]teAcc,  n.f.,  gen. 
-CCA,  hunting  ;  the 
practice  of  the  chase. 
peAoó|jt,  n.m.,  gen .  -opt a, 
pi.  -online,  -ójtAÓA,  an 
elder,  an  aged  man ; 
Ab’  feAt;6|fi,  in  thy  ) 
old  man. 

yeApic,  n.m.  and  /.,  gen. 
ye]  pc,  and  ye  f  pice,  pi. 
feAncA,  affection,  love. 
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ye^y^  v.n.and  ac.,  inf.  -aÓ 
and  -Arp,  stand  ;  bo 
peAppAÓ,  who  would 
stand. 

peArfAÓ,  see  yeAp* 

yé] rb,  adj .,  comp.  -ppe, 
mild,  courteous. 

peo,  see  po. 

j*eob,  n.m.f  gen.  peo-|b,  pi. 
'id.  and  peobA,  a  jewel, 
a  precious  stone ;  -forpAb 
peob,  many  jewels. 

peub,  see  peob. 

rsfi1.»  «/•*  9en-  rsaile> 

brightness;  bA  gUfne, 
P3&]1,  of  purest  ra¬ 
diance. 

P3Ap,  t?.a.,  inf.  -a 8,  sepa¬ 
rate,  part;  p3AflA117A]t- 
pe  l6|,  we  parted  with 
her;  aj  p5ApAb,  part¬ 
ing. 

rsAjiAó,  see  p3Ap. 

rSAfiArbA ]t),n.f.9  gen.- rbPA, 
a  separation ;  Ap  p3Ap- 
ArbAii)  pe  ce|le,  our 
parting  with  each 
other. 

P3&',  gen.  -ca, 

iá.  shade,  protection  ; 
Arp  bo  r*5^c,  in  thy 
defence. 

f5&crbAP,  adj.,  fearful, 
timid,  causing  fear ; 


tiAC  p3&crbAp  liorp,  that 
I  am  not  terrified  at. 
y^é]l,see  y^eo\  and  rsefie. 
P5qle  )n.obs.  grief  ;  yi\i 
pjéll’  f  a  foéjl,  cause 
of  her  grief.  See  note 
on  v.  64. 

rséjrp,  n.  /.,  gen.'  -rpe, 
beauty,  comeliness  ; 
bo  b’pe&pp  P3&|rp,  of 
excellent  grace. 

P3éol,  see  t^eul  {poetical). 
pjeul,  n.m.,gen.  p3é]l  and 
r3e°]l,  pi.  -ca,  story, 
tidings,  news  ;  yl\t  bo 
7*36 jl,  the  cause  of  thy 
story.  See  p|Ap  and 
P3é|le. 

p5pjobcv\,  see  pcp]ob. 
y^u\]\)v.  n.,  inf.  pcup, 
pcujp  J  cease;  p5u]p  be, 
desist  from ;  pjuip  beb’ 
bpóp,  cease  thy  sorrow. 
y\,  pers.pron.f.  she,  it  ; 
p'l-pe,  she  herself ;  y] 
y'e fp,  herself. 

’yyfor  ir  rb  it;  is  slie ;  ’rí 
AO  cjp  ip  AO]bne,  it  iá 
the  most  delightful 

O 

country. 

HAP,  adv.  westward;  3IA0 
riAp,  due  west. 
ril,  v.  ac.  and  n.,  inf.  -caS 
and  jplc,  drop,  shed  ; 
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bo  ril>  did  drop ;  a  5 
pjleAb  beop,  shedding 
tears. 

rileAS,  see  pjl. 
pji;,  dem.pron .  that,  those ; 
a vo  p|0,  then,  there  ; 
at;  cad  p|  p,  then,  at 
that  time ;  ;ppeopAb 
pjp  buic,  I  will  tell 
thee  that. 

p]Pp,  pors.  pron .  pi.  we; 

P1Pt)-pe>  we  ourselves. 
p]obA,  n.m .,  gen.  id.  silk  ; 
bep  t>p]obA  bAOjt,  of 
the  precious  silk, 
pjop,  adj .,  comp,  ppxe,  last¬ 
ing,  perpetual;  30  pjop, 
perpetually  ;  bo 
for  ever ;  prefix  deno¬ 
ting  continuance ;  0  p-- 

3P&Ó,  lasting  love. 
pjoji-c|a&ó,  see  cp&6. 

Pl°fX'5 see  pjop. 
ppp,  ado.  down,  down¬ 
wards.  See  cftoc  ;  y]  op 
below;  p5jrjobcA  y\o\} 
written  down. 
pjubAjl,  v.  n.,  inf.  -aI, 
walk,  travel,  journey. 
pjúbAl,  n.m.,  gen.  -ajI,  a 
departing,  a  journey, 
travelling  ;  curr;  pjúbAil 
for  his  journey;  ?pap 
pjúbAl,  in  our  progress. 


pl&p,  adj.,  comp.  pl&ipe, 
hale,  healthy,  safe  ; 
p]llp|ó  ye  vl'&y,  he  will 
return  safe, 
pléjb,  see  fl^Ab. 
rM  Ab,??.m.,  gen .  p!e;be  and 
pléjb,  pi.  plé|bce,  a 
mountain;  bpuirppiéjbe 
a  mountain  ridge, 
pbjorp,  adj.  sleek,  smooth, 
slender. 


pi  05,  see  pluAg. 
plu^g,  n.m.,  gen.  -A13,  pi. 
-Ai^ce,  a  multitude,  a 
host ;  roApc-pluA3  rp6p, 
a  great  host  of  riders  ;  r 
rvói-f'05,  or  -pluA5, 
gen.  -613,  a  great  host ; 
b’peucAjo  'pipp  A3ur  a 
rf)ó|X‘p'6|3,  to  see  Fionn 
and  his  mighty  host ; 
}~|opp  pa  plóg,  Fionn 


of  the  hosts  ;  boh;  c- 
pluA3?  f°r  or  ^he 
host  ;  peApc  at;  c- 
pluAig,  strength  of  the 
host ;  ceapo  t;a  pIuaJ, 
chief  of  the  hosts. 
pluAi3ce?  see  rluo.3. 
prpAcc,  n.  m.,  gen.  id.  \ 
prpAlcc  cend  prpv\écA, 
chastisement.  See 
ce  Apt;- pm  Ace. 

pm^op;,  see  prpiiAiu. 


prpot,  nm.,  gen.  pp;5jl,  pi. 
id.  a  thrush.  Also 
ptpolAC. 

ptpUAin,  v.ac.,  inf.  -peAt>? 
think,  meditate,  ima¬ 
gine  ;  bA’p  prpuA]  pjtj, 
on  which  hath  mused ; 
3up  prpuA]p  n)é,  until 
I  thought  ;  bo  prpuAp 
rjeAr,  I  thought. 
prpuAipT;,  see  prpuAjp. 
prpúib.  nf.9  gen.  -be,  a 
cloud,  mist,  vapour; 
3A0  prpiijb,  unclouded; 
pAOj  prpujb,  in  mist. 

*  ppóó,  see  ppuAb  (poetical). 
fmuAb,  n.m.,  gen.  - ajó  and 
aóa ,pl.  id.  complexion, 
aspect,  visage  ;  bA  ,^]le 
a  ppuAÓ,  her  complex» 
ion  was  fairer ;  bob’ 
Ajlpe  ppttAÓ,  most  fair 
of  aspect. 

po  ^  dem.  pron »,  this, 
peo  )  these,  this  here  ; 
a pp  To,  here  ;  ap  leAC 
po,  this  flag;  ’p^p  cpt 
peo,  in  this  country ; 
ir  é  peo,  this  is. 

'  pO]ll6jp,  adj.,  comp.  -6jpe, 
manifest,  plain,  clear. 
pOjllpeAc,  adj., comp.  -p-jje 
radiant,  bright. 
roillnS,  ecnd  n .,  inf 
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shine,  brighten  ;  bo 
pojllpij,  did  shine, 
ppáp,  %.m.,  space  of  time, 
delay. 

ppéjp,  n.f,  gen.  ~pe,  pi. 
-pig,  the  sky,  the  firma¬ 
ment. 

pjtjAi),  n.m  j  gen.  -a-jp,  pi. 

-pcA,  a  bridle, 
ppol,  n.m.,  gen .  pjiojl, 
satin,  gauze;  ce^b  bpAC 
ppojl,  a  hundred  gar¬ 
ments  of  satin;  léjne 
ppojl,  a  satin  shirt. 
pcAb,  n.m.,  gen.  -T>&,pl.  id. 

a  stop,  a  stay, 
pr AO,  v.  etc .  and  n.,  inf .  íí£. 
stop,  stay  ;  pcabcupAp 
past,  we  desisted;  ipjoji 
fXAbAp-pA,  I  ( emph .) 
stayed  not. 

pcAbAb,  n  m.,  a  staying; 

Trjojt  pCAbAÓ  App  pip, 

there  was  no  staying 
there. 

prAbAp,  see  pr.Ab. 
pc6Ab,  see  cac. 
pceub-eAC,  see  ca c. 
puAb  (gen.  pi),  see  pAop 
puAjjtc,  adj.,  charming, 
gracious  ;  a  p^ogAp  t- 

puAjpc  0?"  pUAJpC,  O 

charming  queen. 
ptiAp,  adv.  up,  upwards  1 
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fuA^  above  ;  a  cup 
b]ob  puAp,  its  lifting 
off  them  ;  b’  peucAp 
pu Ap,  I  looked  up. 

púbAc  or  pu^Ac,  adj ,  plea- 
sant,  joyful,  jolly. 

púb,  dem.  pron.  that,  acir. 
that  there,  yon ;  "j  púb, 
it  yonder  ;  Arm  pub, 
there,  thither ;  frjob  púb 
of  those. 

pu|8  1  s\n.,  inf 1  pu]8e,  sit; 

pujT;  j  bo  pu]b,  did  sit  ; 
bo  pujbeAtuAp.  we  sat. 

pu^be,  ?2m.,  a  sitting,  a 
session;  ’oa  pujóe,  (in 
his)  sitting. 

pufÓeAcAt),  nan.,  gen .  and 
pi.  -Am,  a  seat,  a  couch. 
$06  pu]6e. 

rrpl,  n.f. ,  gen .  pii]le,  pi.  id ' 
gen.  pi.  pul,  an  eye; 
a/ro  hope,  expectation 

(so#  bV) ;  ArbApc  mo 

púl,  the  sight  of  my 
eyes;  3AT)  pújl  A5AT1?? 
without  my  having 
hope. 

pii]m  n.f,  gen.  -me,  re¬ 
gard,  respect ;  a  sum¬ 
mary. 

púl,  gen.  pi.  ;  566  pú]i 


T7  or  c,  for  bo,  thy. 
cA,  r.  sub.,  inf.  be|c,  am, 
art,  is,  are  ;  cApip  I  am  ; 
see  bp  was,  bé]ó,  will 
be,  pu^l,  am  (2nd  form) ; 
a  cA,  which  is;  a  cAjm, 
whom  I  am. 

£Ab<v|p,  v.  ac.  irr .,  inf.  -pc, 
give,  bring,  offer ;  500 
beift]m  *  CU3  {past.) 
gave,  took ;  cu5Ap,  I 
gave;  cAb  ApipA^  t)t>, 
(cond.)  1  would  give  ; 
rujAm^P,  we  gave,  we 
brought  ;  cu5A|p,  thou 
hast  given;  oac  b-cu^,  j 
which  he  gave  not  ; 
A3  CAbAptc,  giving  ; 
CAbAfp  Óújrm,  give  us  ; 
bo  CI13  bArip  who  gave 
to  me  ;  bo  cu3AmAp  ap 
3-cul,  we  turned  our 
back  ;  ’v>a  b-cu3Ap' 
3|iA8,  to  whom  thou 
gavest  love. 
cAbAipr,  see  CAbA]p. 
cAbAppAjun,  see  cAbA]p. 
CAeb,  see  cAob. 
cAjm,  see  cA. 

cA]tp3,  see  r Ap.  j 

z'A]]i  )  adj.,  comp.  rAffie.  x 
ccvp  j  bad,  base  ;  rpop 
cA^pe,  i.e.  v)  po  bub 
tAipe,  it  was  not  worse, 
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it  was  not  less  so* 
tA]fie,  see  cA^p. 
cajp,  aclj.,  comp .  -ipe,  cle¬ 
ment,  milcL 

z&l&xw,  n.m.  and  gen . 
CAlrbAp  and  -aitt), 

ground,  earth,  land  ; 
Aip  caIatt)  (or  caItóaio) 
pip  8,  on  level  land. 
cAnjAbA]!,  see  cAp. 

CA1)5A]f,  S06  CA]t. 

cA^SAf,  see  cAp„ 
caoB,  n.f.,gen.  CAO]be,  dat 
CAOj b,  pL  z Aob a,  a  side ; 
Tie  t)-A|t  b-CAO|b,  by  our 
i  side,  near  us. 
tAOjb,  see  cAob. 
rAOjtn,  see  cA^rp* 
tAji,  v  72.  2‘rr.,  inf.  ceAcc, 
come  ;  c]3,  comes  ; 

q5]tt),  I  come  ;  cat^a]]* 
thou  earnest;  CAP3AbAp 
they  came  ;  tpA 
if  thou  comest;  cap 
b’A p  5-cobAip,  come  to 
our  aid;  pAC  b-qocpAÓ 
le  rjeApc  At)  c-rluA]3, 
that  the  strength  of  the 
host  was  not  able  ; 
tAjrpj,  {past.)  came  ;  bo 
tAt>5Af,  I  came  ;  A3 
ccacc,  part,  coming ; 
c|5  l]ort)  {impers.  it 
comes  with  me)  I  can ; 


will  come; 
éjocpAÓ  cond.  would 
come;  ciocpA||t,  thou 
shalt  come. 

CA]t,  prep,  above,  beyond,  t 
rather  than  ;  cap 
ipt)A|b,  above  women  ; 
cap  leAp,  beyond  the 
sea. 

cat*  Ajp,  cpd.adv .  back, 
backward.  See  Ap\ 
cap  cpd .  prep,  after, 

afterwards,  grgT?,. 

case ,  b’lpp,  id.  See  éjp. 
cAplA,  def.  v.  impers ,  hap¬ 
pened  ;  CAb  bo  cApUw 
what  befell  (z£sec<!  m  3rá 
_pgrs.  past  tense) ;  6  cAp- 
Ia,  whereas. 
cApp,  see  cAp. 
cAcpAP,  inf- id*  bark, 
yelp  ;  A3  cAcpAp,  bark- 
ing. 

ceAcc,  n.m.,  gen .  id .  and 
-oca,  coming,  arrival, 

inf.  and  part .  of  cap, 
which  see;  pAc  bo  ceACC, 
the  cause  of  thy  com¬ 
ing  ;  A3  ceACC,  a-com- 

ing,  pAJp  ;  bul  a’p 
ceAcc,  to  go  and  corner 
ceACC  l]orp  péin,  to 
come  with  myself. 
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teAjrb  A’5  )  v.  ft.,  inf. 
ceAr)3rt)A|5  J  -rr)&|b  hap¬ 
pen,  occur ;  b’&p  ceA^- 

rh<M5  M0ít)  £é]0,  of  what 
happened  to  myself, 
re  Ann,  adj.,  comp.  cejupe, 
bold,  tight,  vigorous ; 
30  I&u-ceApp,  full  vigo¬ 
rously. 

ceApoAig  ]  v.n inf  -paó, 
ccapua  >  escape,  pass 
eeApp  j  away;  p&’p 
ceAppAig  peAC  ua]6, 
that  there  escaped  not 
from  it  any  one. 
té|8  )  v.n.  irr.,  rftj.  bul, 
r6|3  j  go  ;  cé]beArp  or 
cé|8r tfjr,  let  us  go. 
céfoeAtp,  see  céjó. 
ceub  )  n.m gen.  c£|b  <má 
eéAb  J  reubA,  pi.  id.  a 
string,  a  cord  ;  ceol 
bfr )Y)  A] ft  ceubA,  sweet 
music  on  harpstrings, 
C15,  see  cAjt. 
cijqt,  see  cap. 
c|oceA|p,  see  cAp. 
cjocpAb,  see  CAjt. 
cjp?  ft./.,  gen.  z\\ ie,  pi. 
qopcA,  a  land,  a  coun¬ 
try,  a  nation.  .$00  65. 
cl^jc,  adj ,  weak,  slack, 
faint. 

C05,  v.  ac m/.  -b&jt, 


raise,  lift,  build  ;  bo 
có5b<\f*  (lsíprrs.  past.) 

I  raised  ;  ap  Icac  no 
co5b^|l,  to  raise  this 
flagstone. 

O 

ro5bv\p,  see  coj. 
có|5,  see  C03. 

co||t,  ft/.,  gen.  coftA,  pL 
id.  a  pursuit,  a  party 
in  pursuit ;  ap  cojp  bo 
P115  a ||t  buA|ó,  the  pur¬ 
suing  party  which  con¬ 
quered  him. 

sot)?),  n.m.  or  /,  gen. 
tojppe  or  cufppe,  pL 
coppA,  a  wave  ;  A-jp  y 
ctrpp,  on  a  wrave  ; 
bCAfip  pa  b-copp,  the 
top  of  the  vraves. 
cojiaó,  n.m.,  gen.  -pA| 6,  pL 
-ppcA,  fruit  ;  A5 
cporpAb  le  copAb, 
bending  wuth  (their 
burden  of)  fruit. 
coppcA,  see  copAÓ. 
coj’b  \  ind;  n.m.,  silence; 
toce  J  bj  Ab’  core,  be 
silent. 

eft  act,  v.  n .,  inf.  id.  and 
•CAÓ,  relate,  treat  of.  y 
cp&cc,  n.m.,  gen.  id,,  an 
account,  report ;  cuaU 
ArpAp  cpAcc  a] p,  we 
heard  tell  of  him. 


cfUM3- 

cjuvj,  gen.  &5A,  pi. 

id.  a  strand,  the  shore. 

/Ste  C]Utt)A|f. 

cj-i&ij,  v.ae.  and  nn  inf . 
-&3A8,  ebb?  drain  out  ; 
bo  cji&ij,  did  ebb. 
cjt&c,  n.m .  or  f,  gen.  -ca, 
pZ.  id.  and  -catjaa, 
time,  season  ;  ao  rp&c, 
when  ;  ao-^p&c? 
wrong  time  ;  3AC 
every  time. 

^ji6,  through,  by  .; 

c  ]t  6  8  e  a  |t  5  -  p  \  o  p, 

through  red  wine. 
•rfteAf,  ord.  mmi. ,  adf 
third;  boV^poAp  peAcs 
for  the  third  time. 

crteAr5Aiitv®*a^  wt/.-A’jjit: 
fell,  destroy,  over¬ 
throw;  cjie^f54|t05A8? 
€ond,,  would  over- 
throw;  A3  Cjte<vr5<\ins 
Iaoc.  slaying  warriors. 
cfieAf5Afpc)  n,f.>  slaugh- 
c]tAf5A]|tc  i  ter,  destruc- 
tion ;  ^rneAfjAjji. 
Cfie*r3^65<v8,  see  cpeAf*- 
o'MT^ 

c[té|3,  v..  ac-9  inf .  »3eAt)^ 
forego,  desert;  cpé|5 
be,  desist  from 
aspejibfe,  n.  jf,9  gen .  id 


■a  period,  a  season, 
cftéf t)e,  see  z petto, 
cfaéjé,  adj.  weak  ;  roe]  rib 
•rrle]c,  weak  and  spirit¬ 
less. 

cjteub  n.m.,  gen.  -bA,  pL 
cji éAb  /  id.  a  flock,  a 

herd  ;  be’p  epeub,  of 
the  assembly, 
cjteurj,  n.m.  a  strong  man, 
a  brave. 

cfteun  1  adj.,  comp.  -éjne 
z]i2&x)  j  mighty,  brave, 
powerful  ;  | r  cpéipe-, 
mostpowerful ;  a  15  Iaoc 
Ida  cfiéjue,  the  her© 
who  was  most  brave. 
rjiectr)-l&rb,  lAm. 
^ueup-lAOC,  see  Iaoc. 
cpeao-rr?tt|p,  n?ujp. 
spj,  adj.  three;  cpf 

CA03Ab  Iaoc,  three 
fifties  of  heroes. 

v.ac.  and  n.,  inf.  id i 
proceed,  travel  ;  A3 
c  ft  1  a  1 1,  travelling  ; 

z\vM  5A0  f5l^  to  g° 
without  delay;  see  bA|L 

cpjopAl  1  n.m.,  gm.  -pA|l 
cfvfopoll  i  pi.  id.  a  clus¬ 
ter,  a  festoon  ;  17A  b- 
■cjtjopAl  opt,  of  the 
golden  ringlets. 

$3r 
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£fioj5  |  Ti.yi,  ^e??.  -je 
qio|8  i  -ijce,  pi-  5^e;  a 
foot;  rp&  leA5A]fi  Cftoij 
if  thou  layest  foot, 
cpo?rpe  )  n.J.  weight ; 

cfto]  roe acc  V  qiOjrpe  ai) 
cjtniitje  )  u  a  U  1  5 

rb6f]t,  with  the  weight 
of  the  great  burden, 
^jioro-gleo,  see  jleo. 
cjiuAj,  adj .,  comp .  -Aije, 
pitiful,  sad;  b^8  cpUAg 
leAc  thou  wToulds.t 

have  pitied  her. 

/*.,  gen.  -Aije, 
pity ;  bub  rpóp  ai? 

'twere  a  great  pity, 
cn,  pers.  pron.  thou, 
ruAjnifSs  nf. ,  gen.  -50,  ac¬ 
count,  tidings  £.u<un)f*5 
'pIPi;,  tidings  of  Fiorug 
£UAfiAf5b&ft?  ?i.  /1,  gen, 
-;\Ia,  pi .  icf.  an  account, 
rumour;  acc  ouAji<\f5~ 
b:\fl  b?p^5^]h  hut  that 
I  had  heard  report  >See 

cttAjftfrS- 
ra~,  see  cAbA]]t* 
cuja-jp,  see  uaoai  ft. 
éuT^roAft,  see  cAbAfft* 
cuj Ap,  see  caBa'ip* 
tufpp,  see  copp. 

£uipllP5?  t\n.,  inf.  id.  de¬ 
scend  i  m&  tu|fil]P5^n? 


if  thou  dost  alight 
tuiplin5ift,  see  cioftljn-zp 
cuippe,  n.f,  gen .  id.  weari¬ 
ness  ;  bo  glACAy  ciifjtfe, 
I  grew  weary. 
zix'Y^e  X  adj.  indec irr. 
cao^a  )  comp,  of  \vL&t, 
sooner,  before  ;  p]  cu- 

ITSe  1015  me  Apu^f 
no  sooner  came  I  down, 
cujc,  r.  ?n,  inf.  tuiu’n), 
fall;  bo  cttiqm,  to  fall; 
cufcfpb,  fut.  wall  fall  ; 
map  a  b-cu]cj?i8  Iforp)  if 
he  shall  not  fall  bw 
me  ;  cum^eAb,  I  will 
fall;  A5  cirfqrp?  falling. 
rnjcpeAb,  see  zu]z° 
cujcqb,  see  ctqc. 
cujqrp,  see  z\x\ c. 

IX a] 8  1  pr.  jprcun  from 
ua8  j  him  or  it. 

UAjrp,  Pr*  pron .  from  me  ; 

epejb  uA|m?  believe  me, 
uA]pe  1  n.m.  the  colour 
uA]cpe  ^  green. 

,  uAfpe  )  adj.  green,  green- 
UAicpei  ish,  wan.  bfiAC 
uAicpe,  a  green  cloak. 
ua]pp,  pr.  pron .  from  us ; 
bo  copcArp&P  uAipt?  a 
5-c|Ap?.  we  saw  from  us 
afar  off. 
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UAin,  n.f .,  gen.  and  pi.  -pe, 
gen.  pi.  uap,  an  hour,  a 
time.  See  ’puA]p. 

uAifie,  72./.,  gen .  id.  the 
nobles,  nobility;  uA-jrle 
tja  cAcpAc,  the  nota¬ 
bles  of  the  city. 

UAfpleACC.  n.f., gen,- acca, 
nobility,  gentility. 

tiA ic,  pr.  pron.  from  thee ; 
b’  frocig  ua|c,  went 
from  thee. 

uaIac,  n.m.j  gen.  -A.13,  pi. 
-A]5e,  a  burden,  a  load ; 
at?  itaIa]5  of  the 

great  burden. 

uah) At),  n.  m  ,  gen.  -A|p, 
fright,  terror;  5I  ac 
UAH)  At)  AT)  C-CAC,  teiTOf 
seized  the  horse. 

UAf,  fUAf. 

UAf&l,  adj comp.  uA]ple, 
voc.  m.  -A|i,  noble. 

uBaII,  n.m.,  gen.  -a|U,  pi. 
ú5aIIa  and  úbÍA,  an 
apple  ;  ubAtl  6]p,  a 
golden  apple. 

uc,  inter j .  oh!  alas!  uc 
n)o  nuAfi,  woe  is  me ! 
uc,  a  pAbpAfc,  alas,  O 
Patrick ! 

ucc  1  n.m, .,  gen.  and  pi. 

ucó  i  occa,  the  breast ; 
u  c  c-b  l  &  ]  c,  smooth- 


fronted,  of  polished 
front ;  Ap  ucc,  for  the 
sake  of. 

ucc-bl&ic,  see  ucc. 
úb,  indec.  pron.  that,  yon  - 
der;  ad  bfAp  úb,  that 
pair.  See  pub. 
tple,  indec.  indef.  pron . 
all,  the  whole  ;  50  b~ 
u|le,  adv.  wholly ;  ujie 
30  lépt,  altogether. 
u]pb,  see  opb. 
uri)Al  adj.,  comp,  vtfrble 
and  mb  a  fie,  humble, 
gentle;  a  Of  rp)  un)A|l, 
obedient  Oisin. 
urblajj?  v.ac.,  inf.  -ujaÓ, 
bow,  humble,  make 
obeisance;  1  pop  uh)lu]5 
ye  bu]t)i),  he  did  not 
bow  to  us  ;  urblui5eAp, 
1  stpers*  past.  I  bowed, 
up,  adj,,  comp,  ú  jpe,  fresh, 
new,  recent,  raw  ;  50 
l&x)  -up,  adv.  phr.  full 
freshly  ;  5 oprr?  up, 

fresh  blue. 

upCAp,  \n.m.  gen.  -Afp, 
upeup,  /  pi.  id.  a  cast, 
a  throw,  a  shot ;  bo 
cufppeAÓ  pé  b’upcAp  p 
he  would  fling  it ;  up- 
cup  rpeApbAjl,  a  ran¬ 
dom  shot. 
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NOTES  ON  -CJK  M  21  M-Ó5- 


*  For  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  poems  attributed  to  the 
Fenian  heroes,  Fionn,  son  of  Cumhal ;  Oisin,  son  of  Fionn  ;  Fear- 
ghus  Finnbheoi],  son  of  Fionn  ;  and  Caoilte,  son  of  Ronan  :  and  also 
of  the  Fenian  prose  Romances,  see  Professor  O’Curry’s  “  Lectures 
on  the  Manuscript  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History,”  pp.  299-319. 
See  also  Professor  Connellan’s  “  Dissertations  ”  on  the  Ossianic 
poems,  in  vol.  5  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ossianic  Society  ;  and 
also  the  other  volumes  of  the  same  invaluable  series.  For  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  narrative,  in  true  bardic  style,  of  the  Fianna 
Eireann,  and  the  earlier  warriors  of  the  heroic  period  of  Irish  his. 
tory,  see  Standish  O’ Grady’s  “  History  of  Ireland,”  recently  pub¬ 
lished. 

f  Miss  Brooke  remarks,  in  her  “  Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry,” — note 
on  the  poem  of  “  The  Chase  of  Sliabk  Guillin,”  and  which  may  be  ya 
quoted  as  appropriate  in  the  present  case  :  —  “  There  are  numberless 
Irish  poems  still  extant,  attributed  to  Oisin,  and  either  addressed  to 
Saint  Patrick,  or,  like  this,  composed  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  the  saint  and  the  poet.  In  all  of  these  the  antiquary  discovers 
traces  of  a  later  period  than  that  in  which  Oisin  flourished  ;  and 
most  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  compositions  of  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  centuries.  But  be  they  of  what  age  they  may,  as  produc¬ 
tions  abounding  with  numberless  beauties, they  plead  for  preservation 
and  recommend  themselves  to  taste  :  and,  as  (at  the  very  latest 
period  to  which  it  is  possible  to  ascribe  them)  they  certainly  relate 
to  an  age  of  much  antiquity,  and  reflect  much  light  on  manners  and 
customs  that,  in  consequence  of  modern  pyrrhonism,  have  been 
doubted  to  have  ever  existed,  they  surely  have  a  high  and  serious 
claim  for  attention,  and  call  equally  upon  the  poet,  the  historian, 
and  the  public-spirited,  to  preserve  these  reliques  of  ancient  genius 
amongst  us.  But  Irishmen, — all  of  them  at  least  who  would  be 
thought  t©  pride  themselves  in  the  name,  or  to  reflect  bach  any  part 
of  the  honour  they  derive  from  it :  they  are  particularly  called  upon, 
in  favor  of  their  country,  to  rescue  these  little  sparks  from  the  ashes  > 
of  her  former  glory.” 

^  This  legend  of  Tír  na  n-6g  is  known  in  the  West  more  gene¬ 
rally  as  Tir  na  h-óige ,  the  Land  of  (the)  Youth.  Tir  na  n-og,  the 
form  more  familiar  in  Munster,  means  the  “Land  of  the  Young, 
or  of  the  ever-young  people.  Compare  Tulach  óg,  the  Mound  of  the 
Youths,  on  which  the  O’Neill  was  wont  to  be  inaugurated  with  mucu 
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ceremony.  The  mythical  Tir  na  n  og  received  its  name  from  the  fact 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  “  elite”  of  the  ancient  Gaels,  enjoying  there 
perpetual  youth,  happiness,  and  delight,  as  in  Elysium.  The  framers 
of  our  ancient  mythology  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  any  necessity  for 
a  place  of  an  opposite  description  ;  as,  though  we  are  treated  ad  li - 
bitum^  to  Tir  na  n-óg,  Tir  tairngire ,  Plathas,  Flaitlieamhnas,  I 
Breasail ,  and  other  realms  of  bliss,  the  “  Isles  of  the  Blest  5”  yet 
no  “prison-house,”  temporary  or  everlasting,  is  to  be  heard  of. 

Verse  I. — Do  b’  fhedrr  gniomh,  who  was  best  in  exploit.  Com¬ 
pare  ( maiglidecin )  isfedrr  deilbh  (verse  34).  This  is  a  very  peculiar 
idiom  :  Dr  O'Donovan  says  in  explanation  of  it  :  “  When  one 
substantive  is  predicated  of  another  by  this  verb  (^s),  and  an  ad¬ 
jective  of  praise  or  dispraise”  (as  fedrr  in  above  sentence)  “is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  predicate,  it  is  never  put  in  the  genitive  case.” 
Neither  is  it  put  in  the  ablative,  as  in  Latin,  or  governed  by  a  pre¬ 
position,  as  in  Ejglish,  but  simply  in  the  nominative  case,  as  in  fear 
is  mór  rath ,  “  a  man  is  great— prosperity,”  i.e .  a  man  who  is  0/ great 
prosperity,  or  very  prosperous.  See  O’Donovan ’s  “  Grammar  of  the 
Irish  Language,”  p.  165,  and  Bourke’s  “  College  Irish  Grammar,”  pp. 
205-6.  This  idiom  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  throughout  this 
poem,  and  requires  the  student’s  careful  attention. 

2.  Gidli  doilbh  Horn ,  though  sad  with  me.  This  is  an  example  of 
another  idiom  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  work.  It  will  be 
found  well  explained  and  many  examples  given,  in  the  “  Third  Irish 
Book,”  prepared  for  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Lan¬ 
guage  (pp,  75  &  seq.).  Is  maith  Horn,  is  ole  Horn,  are  similar  cases, 
where  the  idiomatic  use  of  le  refers  fo  the  action  of  the  intellect,  the 
will,  the  memory,  imagination,  &c.  Its  meaning  may  be  shown  by 
reading  “seems  to  me”  instead  of  “  is  with  or  to  me.”  Thus  in  the 
present  case  — “  though  it  seems  sad  to  me,”  i.e.  “  though  I  think  it 
sad,”  or  feel  sad  about  it,  explains  this  meaning  of  le. 

An  t-Osgar  digh.  The  article  is  here  used  before  a  personal  name 
for  emphasis,  which  is  not  usual.  “  The  noble  Osgar,”  however,  is  a 
form  of  expression  not  unfamiliar  in  English,  as  “  the  mighty  Hector.” 
(See  Joyce’s  Irish  Gramma”,  p.  99).  It  is  also  used  before  certain 
family  surnames  in  Irish,  bus  in  such  cases  the  name  is  generally  one 
of  Norman  or  other  foreign  origin,  as  an  Burcach ,  Burke,  an 
Paorach,  Power  or  Le  Poer,  &c.  Compare  'sé  dubhairt  an  Paorach 
bhi  'na  mhaor  air  an  loing,  (O’Daly’s  Munster  Poets,  1st  Series,  p. 
124).  It  is  sometimes  met  with,  but  very  rarely,  in  Irish  family  names, 
when  mentioning  an  individual  by  his  surname,  It  is  never  used 
before  the  family  name  of  an  Irish  chief.  Thus  “The”  O’ Conor, 
or  “  The”  O’Neill  (which  in  English  would  be  the  designation  of 
the  head  of  a  sept)  is,  according  to  Irish  idiom,  simply  “  Ua 
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Cwnchubhair,”  or  “  Ua  Neill,”  (and  so  a  chief  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  annals,  or  signs  himself)  :  the  sole  distinction  made 
between  the  chief  and  the  other  members  of  his  clann  being  that  to 
him  only  the  surname  “  son  of — ”  (from  the  name  of  the  common  * 
ancestor)  was  given  without  any  qualification  or  restriction,  as  bein 
his  peculiar  right — -he  representing  more  immediately  the  ancesto 
from  whom  the  clann  derived  its  origin.  The  other  members  of  the 
clann  signed  and  were  spoken  of  both  by  their  “  Christian”  or  per¬ 
sonal  name,  and  the  family  surname.  Vide  “  Four  Masters,”  passim. 
Of  course,  however,  surnames  were  not  established  in  Ireland  till 
long  centuries  after  the  age  of  Osgar.  But  it  is  singular  that  a  form 
which  outrages  more  than  one  rule  of  Irish  syntax  should  have  been 
adopted  in  the  anglicised  titles  of  Irish  chiefs. 

3.  Ld  d'a  rahhamar ,  one  day  of  (those  on)  which  we  were.  This 
refers  to  a  seilg  dúinn  in  the  next  verse,  and  denotes  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  was  of  frequent  occurrence.  If  only  one  chase  had  been  made 
by  the  same  parties  in  that  place,  the  expression  would  be  Id  do 
bhidheamar,  the  (particular)  day  we  were,  &c.  Compare  Id  d'a 
rabhas  air  maidin  am ’  aonar,  (“  The  Roman  Vision,”  in  Hardiman’s 
Irish  Minstrelsy ,  p.  300,  vol.  2)  :  also  Id  n-ann  d’ar  eirigh ,  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  of  (those  on)  which  rose.  (“  Diarmuid  and  Gráinne,”  Oss. 
iSoc.,  vol.  3,  p.  40). 

4.  Maidin  cheodhach,  we  think  preferable  here  hereto  air  mhai- 
din  cheodhach  or  cheodhaigh.  Nouns  of  time  ( indefinite )  are  gene¬ 
rally  so  written,  not  with  a  preposition,  as  maidin  mhoch  (Oss.  Soc. 
vol.  3,  page  40)  ;  maidin  mhoch  do  ghabhas  amach;  a  triall  chum 
seilge  maidin  cheodhach ,* maidin  chiuin  cheodhach  ’ s  me  ag  aodhai- 
reacht  mo  stoic,  and  many  other  instances.  Air  maidin  a  n^de,  air 
maidin  a  n~diu,  refer  definitely  to  a  special  time. 

A  n-imiol-bhórdaibh,  by  the  bordering  shores.  Irniol ,  a  noun, 
is  here  employed  as  an  adjective,  which  is  not  unusual  in  Irish  com¬ 
pound  terms,  in  which  “  the  second  part  is  qualified  or  defined  by 
the  first.”  (See  O’ Donovan,  p.  336). 

6.  In  the  poem  of  the  chase,  the  Enchantress  who  tl  put  magic 
bonds  on”  Fionn,  appears  first  in  the  form  of  “  a  young  and  beau¬ 
teous  doe”  or  hind.  In  some  popular  story-tellers’  versions  of  the 
present  legend,  a  “  beautiful  white  colt  without  a  spot”  is  intro¬ 
duced.  See  “  Legend  of  Ossheen,  the  Son  of  Fionn,”  in  Dublin 
Penny  Journal  (p,  218,  vol.  4). 

10.  Ba  dheirge .  Ba  or  budh,  past  tense  of  is,  generally  aspirates 
the  initial  of  nouns  and  adj  actives  immediately  following  it.  Excep¬ 
tions,  however,  may  be  allowed  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  Where 
budh  is  the  conditional,  subjunctive,  or  future  form  of  is,  aspiration 
does  not  take  place.  In  these  cases  it  is  better  write  badh  and  bhu\ 
for  clearness. 


Is  ala  air  tuinn,  a  swan  on  (the)  wave.  According  to  pretty  gene¬ 
ral  usage,  when  words  are  employed  adverbially  and  indefinitely,  (as 
tuinn  here),  the  initial  is  not  aspirated  after  the  preposition  ;  but  if 
with  reference  to  a  special  object,  the  general  rule  is  followed  :  thus 
air  bdrr ,  on  top ;  air  bhdrr  na  h-aille,  on  top  of  the  cliff. 

Bias  a  balsam fós,  the  taste  of  her  balsam  yet;  i.e.  the  hisses 
of  her  lips.  Bias  a  balsam-plwg  has  been  suggested  here  as  abetter 
reading,  in  which  (balsam  being  used  adjectiviallv)  the  clause  would 
run,  “  the  taste  of  her  balmy  kisses.”  Balsam ,  a  foreign  word,  is  un¬ 
changeable  in  Irish. 

’Ná  mil  a  bheidheadh  rola  tre  dhearg-fhion ,  than  honey  which 
would  be  ( conditonal .)  mixed  (or  put')  through  red  wine.  Various 
readings  have  been  suggested  for  this  very  unsettled  line.  We  give 
that  which  seems  to  ourselves  the  most  likely.  Air  61 ,  air  a  61 , 
r*a  61,  ré  n-a  61  (all  of  which  are  plausible)  have  been  suggested 
instead  of  rola.  (This  is  an  example  of  the  process  alluded  to  in 
note  on  v.  64).  Ré  61  has  been  printed  in  one  edition  of  this  poem, 
and  in  another  the  clause  reads  a  bheadh  rol.  With  the  foregoing 
readings  the  meaning  would  be  “  which  would  be  for  drinking”  (for 
its  drinking,  or  to  be  drunken)  ‘‘.with  red  wine.”  Re  na  61  is  used  for 
So  drink  (Marc.  9, 41).  Air  n-a  chur  thrid  or  ann  {i.e.  put  through)  is 
a  familiar  expression  for  “  mixed,”  and  O’Reilly  gives  “roZ&,  set,  im¬ 
posed,  put,  i.e.  ro  chuir,  o.g,”  which  appear  would  to  be  the  same  verb 
as  laidhim,  i.e.  cuirim ,  I  put,  send,  &c.,  (in  O' Donovan’s  Supp.  to 
Dictionary)  and  la,  he  sent  (Grammar,  p.  269).  Rola  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  equivalent  to  air  n-a  chur.  Another  suggested  readingof  the 
whole  line  is  “  ’Na  mil-mheadh  re  61  tré  dhearg-fhion,”  which  would 
mean  “than  honev-mead  (mixed)  for  drinking  through  red  wine,” 
and  is  very  ingenious  and  plausible,  as  the  aspirated  bh  and  mh  are 
often  confounded  by  careless  transcribers.  A  bheith  has  also  been 
suggested  instead  of  a  bheidheadh,  but  we  think  the  conditional  best 
expresses  the  meaning.  Beadh  occurs  for  beidheadh  in  some  copies, 
at  verse  120 :  ni  bheidheadh  am ’  dhéigh. 

15.  Niamh ,  the  fair  lady’s  name,  signifies  “  shining”  or  “  lustre.” 
Clnnn-óir  is  a  compound  noun  used  here  as  an  adjective  qualifying 
Niamh ,  which,  being  a  feminine  noun,  causes  “  cinn*oir”  to  be  aspi¬ 
rated  in  its  initial.  Both  parts  of  the  compound  are  in  the  genitive 
caae,  and  the  whole  means  “  The  lustrous  (one)  of  (the)  head  of  gold.” 
The  genitive  is  often  used  in  this  way,  as  ‘  fáinne  oir,’  a  ring  of  gold. 
Compare  “  Cairbre  cinn-cait,”  Cairbre  of  the  cat-head — where  the 
compound  noun  in  the  genitive  case  serves  to  qualify  Cairbre, 
another  noun. 

19.  In  the  second  line  arm  cruaidh  may  be  genitive  plural,  i.e. 
of  hard  arms  (referring  to  or  qualifying  Oisin),  or  simply  a  compound 
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word  drm-chmaid.il ,  Arm-bard,  strong  in  arms,  like  ceann-ddn®9 
bead-strong ;  either  will  do» 

20.  Seach  as,  outside  of  or  beyoncL  SecTi  •-&*  leiih  amuith .  Seek, 
without ;  seach,  beyond,  past,  more  than  (O’Donovan’s  Supp.  to 
Dictionary).  Seacham,  beside  me,  &c. 

An  liacht  (or  liadhacht )  flaith  árd.  Th©  article  should  not 
be  here,  according  to  O’Donovan  (5.  p.  345)  if  the  sentence  has  been 
read  correctly,  unless,  perhaps,  a  peculiar  idiom  may  allow  of  it. 
Liacht  seems  to  be  from  lia,  (irr.  comp,  of  iomdha,  many)  more. 
A  liadhacht  fear,  &c.  See  verse  134.  ■ 

21.  Tuarasghhdil  d’fhdghail.  This  does  not  mean  <g  to  get  tub¬ 
ings”  (as  would  appear),  but,  according  to  an  idiom  of  frequent  use 
in  writers  like  the  u  Four  Masters,”  it  signifies  u  that  I  had  already 
got  an  account  or  tidings/’  as  in  “  Ro  fidir  O’Neill  Maghnus  do 
dhol  hi  d-Tir-Eaechain/’  O’Neill  knew  Maghnus  had  gone  (-net  to  go) 
into  Tir-Eoghain^ 

25.  Is  tú  do  V /heart  Horn.  See  note  on  verse  2. 

25.  Geasa ,  charms,,  spells,  obligations  of  chivalry.  These  were  of 
various  kinds.  Sometimes  the  heroes  of  Erin  were  bound  by  certain 
laws  of  the  various  knightly  fraternities  as  to  the  regulation  of  their 
actions  in  war  and  peace,  sometimes  by  esprit  de  corps  •  sometimes 
again  by  magical  restrictions  often  placed  on  them  by  weaker  parties 
for  their  own  protection  *  sometimes  by  threats  or  by  an  appeal  to  the 
warrior’s  honor  from  petitioners  who  wished  to  obtain  a  request,,  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  a  chief,  or  to  escape  his  vengeance.  So  “  a 
true  warrior”  (as  in  the  test)  would  not  endure”  geasa  without 
obeying  them.  These  geasa  seem  to  have  been,  in  their  nature,  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  regulations  detailed  in  th©  “  Book  of  Eights,” 
and  which  are  called  geasa  agus  huad,hay  that  is,  “  restrictions  and 
privileges”-— often  very  singular,  and  now  and  then  vexations  in  their 
nature.  See  Dr  Q’Donovan’s  valuable  “  Introduction”  to  that  work* 
fpp.  xlii.  &>  seq..)  where  the  word  is  explained  anything  or  aet  for¬ 
bidden  because  of  the  ill-luck  which  would  result  from  its  doing.’9, 
(See  also  verse  56).  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  Biarmuid  and 
Gráinne,”  where  Gráinne  puts  Biarmuid  under  geasa  to  take  her 
away  from  Fiona,  and  which  he  is  unable  to  refuse,  notwithstanding 
his  apprehension  of  the  consequences.  Another  mode  of  gaining 
over  a  warrior  was  the  dread  of  being  satirized  by  poets  and  druids  5 
of  which  there  is  a  striking  instance  in  the  episode  of  the  “  FigU 
of  Ferdia.  ”  (Sea  Appendix  to  “Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Irish,”  p.  414,  vol.  3).  A  reviewer  of  Miss  Brooke’s 
works  seems  surprised  that  Irish  bards,  at  the  early  period  to  which 
these  “  Ossianic”  poems  and  tales  may  be  attributed,  should  have 
known  that  knights  bound  themselves  by  vows  of  chivalry.  But 
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orders  of  knighthood  were  established  and  the  rules  and  privileges 
of  the  “Knights”  understood  in  Ireland  long  before  the  chivalry 
of  the  Middle  Ages  had  sprung  up  in  other  countries ;  and,  on  ths 
whole,  the  ideas  of  those  early  Irish  curaidh  or  “  knights”  as  to  their 
duties,  privileges,  and  restrictions,  bear  such  a  strong  resemblance  to 
notions  on  similar  subjects  prevailing  in  crusading  Europe  as  is  indeed 
striking  when  the  great  differences  of  race,  country,  and  age  are  taken 
into  account. 

SO.  Sioda  and  sról ,  silk  and  satin  ;  but  in  ancient  times  most  pro¬ 
bably  meant  different  kinds  of  fine  linen  fabrics,  which  have  been 
from  early  days  a  favourite  branch  of  manufacture  in  Ireland. 

31.  Mionn  rioghdha ,  a  royal  crown.  Gold  head-dresses  of  various 
kinds,  as  well  as  bracelets  aud  other  ornaments,  are  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  ancient  records,  poems  and  tales,  as  worn  by  royal 
personages.  The  lann  or  land  was  a  crescent  or  frontlet ;  the  mionn 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  cover  or  snrround  the  head.  In  none 
of  our  museums  is  a  specimen  of  an  ancient  Irish  crown  to  be  found, 
but  that  such  ornaments  were  worn  by  the  kings  and  queens  of  Erin 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  A  description  and  engraving  of  an  ancient 
crown,  said  to  have  been  found  about  the  year  1692,  and  not  now 
forthcoming,  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Dublin  Penny  Jour~ 
nal  { p.  72).  It  appears  covered  with  curious  circles,  which  perhaps 
had  a  mystic  signification,  and  it  is  th8  chief  authority  for  modern 
drawings  of  the  Irish  crown.  Its  form  and  style  certainly  are  in 
keeping  with  such  notices  as  we  have  of  the  Mionn  rioghdha.  In 
more  modern  times,  when  Ireland  was  much  resorted  to  by  the 
learned  of  continental  nations,  our  kings  seem  to  have  adopted  the 
form  of  diadem  worn  by  their  contemporaries,  and  which  differs  en¬ 
tirely  from  any  idea  of  the  ancient  mionn  that  has  been  handed  down 
to  us.  (See  id.  pp.  228-9,  fresco  figures  in  Knoc&moy  Abbey.)  For 
full  notices  of  the  mionn  and  land ,  see  “  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Ancient  Irish,”  p.  193,  vol  3.  Gordin  seems  to  be  the  Latin 
corona.  Fleasg  (verse  101),  is  a  wreath  or  garland  worn  round  the 
head,  and  mav  mean  a  coronet. 

33.  Léine  sroil,  an  inner  garment  of  satin,  or  fine  linen.  Léine 
is  now  always  used  for  a  shirt  (anciently  either  linen  or  woollen). 
See  Prof.  O’Curry’s  lectures  on  “Manners  and  Customs  of  the  An¬ 
cient  Irish,”  edited  by  Prof.  Sullivan,  pp.  ccclxxviii  &  seq.  in  in¬ 
troductory  volume,  for  full  information  as  to  the  léine  and  its  mate¬ 
rial.  “  The  usual  material  was  woollen,  but  in  many  cases  it  wa3 
linen  or  even  3ilk,”  p.  ccclxxix,  id, 

44.  Ag  imirt  fithchille ,  playing  chess.  Fithcheall  is  the  Irish 
word  for  a  favourite  game  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  chess. 
Fear  fithchille  is  a  chess-man  \  fioirne  fithchille,  the  brigade,  crew  or 
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family  of  the  chess-board — the  men.  (( I  have  not  been  able  to  trad 
the  Irish  names  of  the  men  of  this  game,  but  it  was  universally 
played  by  the  ancient  nobility  of  Ireland.”  (Vallancey’s  Essay  on 
the  Celtic  Language).  See  O’ Donovan’s  a  Introduction”  to  the 
“  Book  of  Rights,”  p.  lxi.,  in  which  much  information  and  many  in- 
tere&ting  extracts  concerning  this  game  are  given ;  also  a  view  and 
description  of  ancient  Irish  chessmen  now  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  editor  says,  “  The  word  fithcheali 
is  translated  tabulae  lusoriae  by  O’ Flaherty,  where  he  notices  the  be¬ 
quests  of  Cathaeir  Mdr,  monarch  of  Ireland  —  Ogygia,  p.  311.  In 
Cormac’s  Glossary,  the  fithcheali  is  described  as  quadrangular,  having 
straight  spots  of  black  and  white.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  oldest 
Irish  stories  and  historical  tales  extant.”  The  editor  “  has  never 
discovered  in  the  Irish  MSS.  any  fall  or  detailed  description  of  a 
chess-board  and  its  furniture,  and  he  is,  therefore,  unable  to  prove 
that  pieces  of  different  forms  and  powers,  similar  to  those  among 
other  nations,  were  used  by  the  Irish,  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  they 
were.”  (Dr  O'Donovan,  as  above.) 

45.  Seal g  air  eacht,  hunting.  Sealg ,  a  chase  ;  Sealgaires  a  hunter  ; 
sealgaireacht,  the  practice  of  the  chase  or  hunting  ;  like  iasgaireacht , 
the  trade  of  a  fisher. 

47.  Piolcbit ,  a  palace  or  mansion.  This  word  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  Latin  palatium ,  a  court  or  palace ,  as  is  also  palás.  Grianán 
(from  grin.n,  the  sun)  signifies  a  bower  or  summerhouse  (solarium) , 
as  grianán  na  n-inghean ,  the  ladies’  bower;  and  griandn  an  aoin 
uaithne,  the  chamber  of  the  one  pillar,  at  Tara :  also  a  fortification 
or  palace,  as  the  Griandn  of  Aileach,  near  Derry,  recently  rescued 
from  ruin.  (See  this  word  in  O’Donovan’s  Supp.  to  Dictionary,  and 
note  on  “  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,”  p.  7.) 

53.  Ucht-bhldith,  bright  of  front.  This  is  an  example  of  a  noun 
preceding  and  being  compounded  with  an  adjective,  which  it  aids  in 
defining  the  qualified  word.  See  ceann-dana  in  note  on  verse  15, 
and  O’Donovan’s  Grammar,  p.  338. 

55  Fomhor  Builleach  Druime  Loghach,  the  striking  (or  raging) 
giant  of  Logha’s  Ridge.  It  is  not  worth  while  endeavouring  to 
identify  this  character,  who  is  only  introduced  incidentally.  Fomhor 
signifies  a  pirate,  a  barbarian  rover. 

63.  lomad  fionta  oil ,  many  wines  of  drinking  :  fionta  is  genitive 
plural  oifion,  and  oil  genitive  singular  of  dl,  used  adjectivially.  Com¬ 
pare  Is  mian  Horn  feasda  gluasacht  go  cuan  ceart  an  fhiona  61. 

64.  Fáth  a  sgeil,  the  cause  of  her  story,  or  fdth  a  sgéile,  the  cause 
of  her  woe.  O’Reilly’s  Dictionary  gives  sceile,  n.f .  misery,  pity; 
sgeile ,  grief;  and  sgdileach,  pitiable:  and  S.  H.  O’Grady  says sgeile, 
pity,  “  having  become  obsolete,  the  people  supplied  its  place  by  sgeul, 
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a  story.”  See  big  very  interesting  note  on  tlie  changes  which,  the 
y  texts  of  Trisk  romances  and  poems  have  undergone  in  this  way  — 
“  Diarmuid  and  Gráinne,”  Oss.  Soe.,  vol  3,  p.  194-5.  Nadi  ro  bhudh 
fhilleadh  dhi,  that  there  was  not  a  returning  for  her — she  could  not 
return. 


66.  Da  thre'ine  call ,  though  most  brave  in  fame.  (See  note  on 
ver.  1).  {Da,  conjunction,  though.)  Perhaps  here  d'a  or  de  a ,  of  what 
(soever);  thus  d  a  tlire'ine, oi  what  bravery  soever;  d'a  mhe'id,of  what¬ 
ever  size,  be  it  ever  so  great.  Tréine,  bravery,  thus,  is  an  abstract 
noun  from  treun,  brave.  O’Donovan  says  (Irish  Grammar,  p.  303), 
“  Stewart,  in  his  (Scottish)  Gaelic  Grammar,  writes  it  d'a,  by  which 
he  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  regarded  it  as  compounded  of  the 
preposition  de  or  do,  and  the  possessive  pronoun  a  ;  but  this  is  not 
self-evident.  The  phrases  dá  áilne,  dá  mhéid ,  in  such  sentences  as 
above  adduced,  unquestionably  mean  ‘  be  it  ever  so  fine,’  &c.  But  it 
has  not  yet  been  clearly  shown  what  part  of  speech  da  is.” 

70.  Bain,  (to)  cut,  is  a  transitive  verb  ;  do  bhaineas  de  a  cheann , 
I  cut  off  his  head,  Bain  (to)  touch,  being  intransitive,  does  not  take 
an  accusative  case,  but  admits  the  use  of  the  prepositional  pronoun 
after  it,  as  in  verse  125  Cread  é  an  lean  do  bhain  dóibh,  what  (is) 

,  the  misfortune  that  happened  [to]  them.  In  the  latter  case  it  would 
be  better  to  write  buain  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  as  a  bhuaineas  le 
creideamh,  which  appertains  to  faith;  though  grammatically  the 
difference  between  both  usages  of  bain  is  clear. 

73.  Ice  or  ic,  and  balsam  both  signify  balm  or  balsam.  Icim, 
I  heal,  a  chur  an  ice.  to  embalm. 

74*  Leapthaclia  clúid  probably  beds  of  patchwork  (chid,  a  patch, 
a  clout) ;  or  perhaps  clúduighte ,  covered.  Clúdaim,  I  cover,  I  warm  : 
thus  warm  beds. 

77.  Do’n  ghrian-bhean ,  more  properly  *mhnaoi  after  the  prepo¬ 
sition.  Grian-bhean  is  a  strange  word  compounded  of  grian  the 
sun,  and  bean  a  woman,  the  woman  shining  as  the  sun.  Sometimes 
when  bean  is  part  of  a  compound  word,  and  points  out  a  woman  of 
a  special  office  or  condition,  bean  is  retained  in  the  dative  :  as  in 
d,e  and  a g  bean  na  cleiche  caoile,  (O’Daly’s  Munster  Poets,  first 
series,  p.  12)  ag  bean  an  fliir  ruaidh,  &c. 

78.  Tir  na  m-beo ,  the  land  of  the  living  (see  verse  101),  Tir  na 
m-buadh,  the  land  of  victories  or  virtues,  are  different  sections  or 

I  provinces  of  Tir  na  n-óg ,  and  the  first  name,  at  any  rate,  is  applicable 
to  the  whole  land  of  the  ever-young. 

79.  Marta,  for  Martis  or  March,  and  Phcebus  (verse  81),  together 
with  such  words  as  pioldit,  palas,  stead,  péirse,  &c.,  denote  this  worii 
to  be  a  very  modern  composition,  however  ancient  the  legend  may  be. 
These  lines  may  be  interpolations,  or  the  words  (in  some  cases  at 
least),  be  substituted  for  others  grown  obsolete.  (See  note,  v.  64.) 
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93.  A  g-comh-drd .  “  Do  ghlaodh  se  comh-árd  a  chinn,”  is  a  com- 
von  expression  for  as  as  he  could.  This  clause  is  by  no  means 
clear,  and  the  idiom  is  very  obscure. 

93.  Idirfhear  agus  mhnaoi.  The  singular  is  here  used  for  the 
plural.  Some  say  idir  fear  agus  bean ,  thus  allowing  an  accusative 
to  follow  the  preposition  idir ,  as  is  also  the  case  generally  with  gan . 
'Idir,  in  the  plural,  governs  a  dative  and  aspirates  the  initial. 

99.  Na  m-bacul  ban  or  m-bdn  ( see  O’Donovan,  p.  115),  of  the 
white  croziers.  Bacul  is  most  probably  derived  from  the  Latin 
baculum ,  as  words  appertaining  to  the  teaching  or  ministration  of 
Christianity  did  not,  of  course,  exist  in  Irish  before  the  preaching 
of  the  Faith  in  our  island,  and  were,  (as  in  the  case  of  other 
nations),  then  adopted  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  ;  compare  sagart, 
easpog ,  eaglais,  aifrionn,  ordid,  ifrionn ,  &e. 

102.  An  t-Oscar  oir ,  see  note  on  verse  2. 

103.  Blur,  this  word  is  translated  flower  and  flour  :  it  is  in  u.^e  as 
signifying  flour,  the  tine  part  of  meal,  and  is  obviously  cognate  with 
the  Latin  flos,  (floris)  a  flower.  In  Webster’s  “  English  Dictionary” 
flour  is  given  as  being  a  form  of  the  word  “  flower”  signifying  the  best  or 
finest  part  of  anything — the  finest  part  of  grain  pulverized.  In  this 
sense  the  word  is  used  here  “  plur  na-m-ban  “  the  flower  (or  finest) 
of  women  plur  na  bh-fear  ”  the  flower  of  men  :  compare  “  blath  na 
finne,”  the  blossom  of  fairness,  “  scaith  na  bh-fear,”  the  flower  or 
choice  of  men. 

106.  Bli  a  luadh,  or  ’ga  luadh,  to  or  at  its  saying ;  saying  it, 
{active):  “  tá  an  teach  ’ga  thógbháil”  the  house  is  a-building  or 
being  built,  {passive),  see  O’Donovan,  pp.  383-4.  Na'r  theacht  duit 
i.e.  “  nach  ro  bhudh  theacht  duit  ”  that  there  was  not  a  coming  for 
thee,  that  thou  eouldst  not  come.  Teacht  is  here  a  noun,  and  its 
initial  is  aspirated  by  budh  understood  before  it.  Be  djO  re,  during 
thy  days  :  re,  with,  re,  duration,  existence,  respite  of  time. 

110.  Ad ’  sheanoir,  (that  thou  wilt  be)  in  thy  old  man.  The  verb 
do  bheith  can  never  ascribe  a  predicate  to  its  subject  (or  “  assert  one 
noun  of  another”)  without  the  use  of  the  preposition  i  or  a  or  ann, 
in,  and  a  possessive  pronoun,  as  tdse}na  sheanoir,  he  is  an  old  man,  i  e. 
in  his  old  man.  This  peculiar  idiom  is  not  required  with  the  assertive 
verb  is,  as  is  seandir  e,  he  is  an  old  man,  (see  O’Donovan,  p.p.  164-5). 
In  the  present  case,  is  is  not  made  use  of,  as  its  future  tense  is 
seldom  employed  except  in  the  signs  ni  bhus  and  bhus  which  indicate 
the  comparative  and  superlative  of  adjectives  in  a  future  signification: 
the  emphatic  assertion  indicated  by  the  use  of  is  would  be  out 
of  place  in  future  time,  the  event  being,  of  course,  doubtful. 

114.  Faoi  gheasaibh  cruaidhe,  see  note  on  verse  26. 

115.  A  (rel.  pron.)  signifying  all  that,  or  all  which,  eclipses  the 
following  initial,  as  a  n-dubhairt  si  Horn  all  that  she  said  to  me. 
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116.  Dias ,  ( dis )  a  pair,  or  iioo,  applied  to  persons,  or  person'll  5d 
objects  only,  being  a  noun  requires  the  genitive  case  after  it.  Dias 
sometimes  aspirates  the  following  initial. 

118.  Ni  h-aithristear,  etc.  There  is  nothing  related  of  our  story, 
(or  adventures)  until:  our  story  is  not  fully  narrated,  &c.  D’ ar 
theagmhaigh  or  theangmhaigh,  of  what  befell,  met,  &c.  Adit  teang - 
mliaigh  Horn  a  mdrach ,  but  stick  to  me  (or  meet  me)  to-morrow— 
( old  song'). 

121.  Os  a  chionn,  over  its  head.  03  cionn,  literally  over-head,  is 
the  word  in  general  use  for  above  or  over,  and  (cionn  oeing  a  noun), 
requires  a  noun  following  it  to  be  in  tbe  genitive  case.  Here  it 
means  master  of  it.  i.e-,  the  bread,  &c.  Compare  go  m-badh  fada 
beidh  tu  os  cionn  do  clmraim ,  that  you  may  be  long  over  your  care; 
i  e.,  family. 

122.  D'fheuchas  cruinn ,  I  looked  around.  The  general  expres¬ 
sion  would  be  fa  g-cuairt,  ma  g-cuairt,  mor  d~timchioll.  Cruinn ,  sig« 
nifi.es  round,  as  fdinne  cruinn ,  a  round  ring;  but  here  it  more  pro¬ 
bably  means  close  or  sharp.  Compare  an  talamh  magcuairt  da 
ludscadh  am  thimchioll  (“  The  Midnight  Court,”  l.  42).  Ann  yack 

j  dird ,  in  every  point.  This  word  has  been  adopted  into  the  Lowland 

Scotch  dialect,  ‘‘Of  all  the  airts  (not  airs)  the  wind  can  blaw.” 
(See  note  on  Ossianic  Society,  vol.  3,  p.  47). 

125.  See  note  on  verse  70. 

127.  Nach  leir  linn,  which  it  is  not  clear  (in  our  memory)  for  us 
(so  numerous  are  they)  to  recite.  Compare  v.  35a,  “  Nach  leir  dham- 

sa  luadh.” 

131.  Fiadhaile,  a  weed,  collectively  weeds:  the  plural  is  not  used 
except  in  some  botanical  sense:  fiiodh  or  jiigli,  the  common  chick- 
weed  or  stiehwort.  Compare,  a  n-ionad  na  luibheann  adit  fiiodk 
a? s  fiadhaile*  (“  The  Midnight  Court,”  l.  80.) 

133.  Fi’l  a  bh-fdirithin  súd  :  there  is  not  their  helping.  Súd  is 
written  here  for  emphasis.  Fdirithin,  from  fair,  help,  means  relief  — 
they  are  not  to  be  relieved  for  ever. 

134.  See  note  on  verse  20. 

135.  Da  sior-chrddh  (or  ’ga),  they  being  eternally  tormented. 
(See  note  on  verse  106) 

144.  F'uasoail  air  mo  bhuidhin,  Deliver  (on)  my  company.  Com* 
pare  “fuasgail  dem’  pbéin,”  deliver  from  my  pain. 

,  148.  Bonn,  the  sole  :  bonn  traclit  (poetical  for  troigh ),  or  bonn 

troigh  means  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Compare  “  <5  bhathas  cinn  go 
bonn  trdcht ,  from  the  top  of  their  heads  to  the  sole  of  their  feet.” 
(The  “  Lay  of  Meargach,”  Ossianic  Soc.,  vol.  4,  p.  136), 

150.  Am *  sheanoir ,  see  note  on  verse  110. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE  IN  NATIONAL  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

As  theTnembers  of  the  Gaelic  Union  have  had  a  large  part 
in  bringing  about  the  success  of  the  movement  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Gaelic  in  schools,  they  here  insert  the  memorial  to  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  (which  was  drawn  up 
by  them  in  conjunction  with  the  other  members  of  the  Council  of 
the  ‘,fc  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language”);  to 
which  is  appended  a  synopsis  of  the  signatures  attached  to  the 
the  memorial.  The  document  is  an  exhaustive  statement 
of  the  case  of  the  Irish  Language. 


They  would  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  the  various 


heads  of  colleges  and  schools  who  have  not  yet  furnished  in¬ 


formation,  that  they  can  materially  advance  the  movement  by 
sending  from  time  to  time  particulars  of  the  working  of  Irish 
classes  in  their  schools,  which  information,  when  published,  is 
encouraging  to  others  and  sets  a  much-needed  example.  The 
admission  of  Gaelic  on  the  Intermediate  Programme  has  fol¬ 
lowed  its  recognition  by  the  National  Board  ;  and  other  con¬ 
cessions  will  follow  if  work  is  actively  kept  up  by  those  who 
desire  the  advancement  of  the  Gaelic.  But  signs  of  work  must 
be  shown. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  memorial  presented  by 
the  Council  of  the  Society  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education, 
with  the  favourable  reply  of  the  Commissioners  thereto : — 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Commissioners  of  National 


Education  in  Ireland . 


Mr  Lords  and  Gentlemen — We  have  been  directed  by  r 


the  Council  of  the  u  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish 
Language,”  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
missioners  some  reasons  for  having  the  teaching  of  the  Irish 
language  placed  on  th©  fiesults’  Programme  of  the  National 
Schools. 
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The  Council  have  observed  that  Latin,  Greet,  and  French 
have  been  for  some  years  past  on  the  Results’  Programme  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  that  Results’  fees  have  been  paid  their 
teachers  for  successful  instruction  in  those  subjects,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board.  The  Council 
regard  this  fact  as  a  forcible  reason  for  asking  the  Commis- 
sioners  to  place  Irish  on  a  somewhat  similar  footing. 

In  support  of  this  appeal,  the  Council  beg  to  quote  the 
recorded  opinion  of  the  highly- esteemed  Resident  Commis¬ 
sioner,  P.  J.  Keenan,  Esq.,  C.B.,  as  printed  in  the  Twenty  - 
second  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  p.  75,  when 
that  gentleman  was  Head  Inspector  of  .National  Schools.  He 
says : — 

%j 

ifc  The  Census  Returns  show  that  upwards  of  a  million  and 
a-half,  or  23*3  per  cent,  of  the  population,  spoke  Irish  in  the 
year  1851.  The  National  System  is  every  year  diminishing 
this  number  ;  even  in  places  where  all  social  communication  is 
j  carried  on  in  Irish,  and  where,  in  short,  few  or  none  of  the 
adult  population  know  a  word  of  English,  the  language  of  the 
National  Schools,  the  books,  the  teaching,  &c.,  are  entirely 
English.  The  children  of  parents  wTho  at  present  speak  Irish 
only,  will,  through  the  course  of  education  pursued  in  th$ 
National  schools,  and  the  experience  of  home,  speak  English 
and  Irish  when  they  grow  up,  but  their  children  will,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  every  ten,  speak  English  only.  In  this  way  the 
Irish  language  will  gradually  fall  into  disuse,  and  be,  perhaps, 
forgotten.  Many  good  men  would  rejoice  at  this,  but  they 
seem  to  me  to  forget  that  the  people  might  know  both  Irish 
and  English,  and  they  also  forget  that  by  continuing  to  speak 
Irish,  and  learning  English  through  its  medium ,  the  latter  lan¬ 
guage  would  be  enriched  by  the  imagery  and  vigour  of  the 
mother  tongue,  and  the  process  of  learniug  would  be  a  mental 
exercise  of  so  varied  and  powerful  a  character,  that  its  discip- 
linal  effeet  upon  the  mind  would  be  equal  in  itself,  and  by  itself, 
to  a  whole  course  of  education  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The 
shrewdest  people  in  the  world  are  those  who  are  bilingual : 
borderers  have  always  been  remarkable  in  this  respect.  But  the 
most  stupid  children  I  have  ever  met  with  are  those  who  were 
learning  English  whilst  endeavouring  to  forget  Irish.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  any  more  difficult  school  exercise  than  to  begin  our 
first  alphabet,  and  first  syllabication^  and  first. attempt  at  reading, 
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ia  a  language  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  all  this  without 
the  meins  of  reference  to,  or  comparison  with,  a  word  of  oui  y 
mother  tongue.  Yet  this  is  the  ordeal  Insh-speaking  chi  dren 
have  to  pass  through,  and  the  natural  result  is  that  the  English 
wMeh  they  acquire  4  very  imperfect.  The  real  policy  of  the 
educationist  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  to  teach  Irish  gram 
cairn  and  soundly  to  the  Irish-speaking  people,  and  then  to 
teach  them  English  through  the  medium  of  their  native  lan- 
„««0*»  My  experience  last  year  of  the  schools  ot  t  ^  e 

ccmnty  Donegal  (see  Legoniel  in  the  Appendix)  a  county  m 
which  27.8  per  cent  of  the  people  speak  Irish,  led  me  to  retiem 
very  much  on  this  important  question.  I  h^ve  al^y  stoto 
in  substance  the  conclusions  at  which  I  arrived,  but  for  con 
venience  sake  I  beg  to  repeat  them.  am  convince 

‘  ‘  1st  That  the  Irish-speakmg  people  ought  to  be  taught  tne 
Irish  language  grammatically;  and  that  school-books  m  Irish 
should  be  prepared  for  the  purpose,  n  cmpslrinir 

2nd.  That  English  should  foe  taught  to  all  Jrish-speakxng 

children  through  the  medium  of  the  Irish. 

“3rd.  That  if  this  system  be  pursued,  the  people  will  Kp 
very  soon  better  educated  than  they  are  bow,  or  possibly  can 
be  for  many  generations,  upon  the  present  system  ;  and 
“4th  That  the  English  language  will,  in  a  short  time, 
more  generally  and  purely  spoken  than  it  can  be  by  the  presen 

«• c«“a 

'iafe»,tílSS2lS2S& «» ot»,™.  th.t  «*»«. 

„f  National  Education  must  be  regarded  as  incomplete  t.at 

does  not  provide  for  the  teaching  of  the  Tffihmen  If 

therefore  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  all  Irishmen  ot 

having  their  children  taught  their  native  tongue.  _ 

The  study  of  Celtic  is  every  day  becoming  more  important, 

bolds  a  very  high  place  m  the  science  of  Philology,  inis  being 

so  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  Irish-the  most  important 
1  4]ie  Celtic— offers  advantages  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
anOTeeiatedh  as  an  educational  instrument,  being,  at  once,  A 
ancient  language  cognate  with  the  classical  languages  of  anti- 
"  aM  a  modern  living  language,  equa  to  any  in  beauty 
energy,  copiousness,  and  every  attribute  which  renders  the  best 
c»f  the  modern  languages  valuable. 
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/  Add  to  this  that  it  is  the  language  of  Ireland,  and  the  best 
suited  to  the  natural  genius  of  the  countrymen  of  Scotus 
Erigena,  the  “  perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum,”  the  best 
calculated  to  preserve  the  traditions  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
nation,  being  cast  in  that  Celtic  or  intellectual  mould  which 
rendered  the  country  so  singularly  famous  in  former  times,  and 
thus  enable  her  to  become  the  leader  of  civilisation  in  westeri- 
Europe. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Irish  language  is  held  in  the  highest 
possible  esteem,  and  its  value  recognised  by  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  scholars  in  the  department  of  comparative  philology 
and  linguistics  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Denmark,  and 
Switzerland.  And  Oxford,  following  the  example  of  the 
Continental  scholars  and  Universities,  has  recently  established 
a  chair  for  the  study  of  Celtic. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  “  Irish  Society”  ( i.e .  in  April,  1877) 
testimony  was  borne  of  the  extent  to  which  Irish  is  still  spoken, 
and  the  affection  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  people.  At 
j  that  meeting  was  also  stated  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  two 
counties  the  speaking  of  Irish  is  on  the  increase.  The  number 
of  Irish  speaking  persons  in  the  country  is  817,875.  In  Munster 
and  Connaught,  with  a  population  of  2,239,698,  there  are 
84,019  speaking  Irish  only,  and  631,617  speaking  both  Irish  and 
English,  total  715,636,  nearly  32  per  cent. — very  little  short  ol 
one-third  of  the  population  of  these  two  provinces.  In  the 
western  part  of  Ulster,  Irish  is  still  largely  used,  there  being 
over  29  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  county  Donegal  Irish  speakers. 
These  figures,  shown  by  the  last  census  returns,  are  by  no  means 
to  be  received  as  tha  total,  as  the  Council  are  aware  that  the 
returns  do  not  include  the  entire  number  of  people  who  speak 
P  Irish,  since  it  is  well  known  that  many  persons,  for  want  ot 
education  in  the  vernacular,  and  of  due  appreciation  of  its  value, 
do  not  admit  their  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  that  many 
more  who  know  it  were  never  questioned  on  the  subject  at  the 
census-taking.  But  even  these  returns,  defective  as  they  are 
show  that  200,000  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
í  334,000  between  twenty  and  fifty,  speak  Irish.  This  number 
surely  has  a  claim  on  the  country  as  regards  education. 

Such  being  the  facts  regarding  the  present  position  of  the 
Irish  as  a  living  language,  we  may  also  remark  that  the  state 
of  its  literature,  if  not  very  flourishing,  is  at  least  sufficient  to 
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show  that  the  number  of  persons  reading  the  language  and 
studying  its  books  is  much  larger  than  it  was  any  time  previous, 
and  continues  to  increase.  The  numerous  volumes  of  our  ancient 
literature  which  have  been  printed  and  published  within  the 
past  forty  years  for  the  first  time,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  are  sought  after  and  studied,  will  suffice  to  show  that  the 
Gaelic  is  not  dead  in  Ireland,  and  that  its  literary  prospects 
are  more  encouraging  than  might  be  supposed.  The  publications 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (both  printed  works  and  facsimile 
reproductions  of  valuable  manuscripts),  the  Royal  Historical 
and  Archaeological  Association,  the  Irish  Archaeological,  Celtic, 
Ossianic,  and  other  Societies,  the  numerous  works  edited  by 
O’Donovan  and  O’Curry,  such  as  the  “  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,”  &c.,  and  the  many  important  and  valuable  works  in 
the  language,  published  with  the  sanction  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government  for  the  “  Brehon  Law  Commission,”  &c., 
show  the  extent  and  value  of  our  ancient  literature. 

The  modern  works  actually  produced  in  Irish,  such  as  the 
poetical  productions  of  the  last  century,  the  minstrelsy  and 
remains  of  the  Irish  Bards,  sermons  of  eminent  divines,  many  r 
of  which  have  only  recently  been  printed  and  put  within  the 
reach  of  Irish  readers,  are  numerous  and  valuable.  More 
recently  still,  we  have  the  translation  of  the  a  Iliad  ”  into  Irish 
metre,  and  of  the  “  Melodies  ”  of  Moore,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  and  several  other  works  by  eminent  scholars,  all  of  which 
have  enriched  the  language,  and  are  eagerly  read  and  studied. 
The  number  of  elementary  books  and  the  several  series  of 
lessons  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  many  journals  and  news¬ 
papers,  as  well  as  the  number  of  learned  works  on  the  Gaelic 
by  native  and  foreign  scholars,  are  further  signs  of  progress  and 
of  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  cultivate  their  language. 
All  these  recent  publications,  though  few  compared  with  those 
in  other  languages,  are  yet  sufficient  to  show  that  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  living  modern  literature  has  been  well  laid.  The 
Society  have  reason  to  know  that  many  scholars  in  Ireland 
are  prepared  to  add  largely  to  Gaelic  literature,  and  are  solely 
prevented  by  want  of  encouragement.  * 

The  people  are  desirous  of  learning  their  native  language, 
and  we  have  been  informed  that  over  two  thousand  teachers 
connected  with  the  National  Board  of  Education  are  able  and 
willing  to  teach  them,  provided  it  be  placed  on  the  Results 
Programme. 
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The  Council  have  further  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  t1  e 
National  Teachers  of  Ireland,  at  their  various  Congresses  h  .  id 
in  Dublin  of  late  years,  have  repeatedly  passed  resolutions  asking 
that  the  Irish  language  should  be  placed  on  the  Results  Pro¬ 
gramme,  with  a  view  to  have  it  taught  where  the  teachers  are 
qualified.  They  have  also  been  much  gratified  by  the  fact 
that  in  several  instances  managers  and  teachers  of  National 
schools  have,  even  in  the  absence  of  Results  Fees,  begun  to 
establish  Irish  classes  in  connection  with  their  schools,  and  with 
excellent  effect. 

Seeing  that  the  Education  Department  has,  within  the  past 
few  weeks,  agreed  to  recognise  the  teaching  of  Scottish  Gaelic  in 
the  Highland  Schools,  we  trust  that  this  application  to  have  the 
Irish  Gaelic  placed  on  the  Results  Programme  will  receive 
a  similar  favourable  recognition. 

By  placing  the  Irish  language  on  the  Results  Programme  of 
the  Board  of  Education  the  country  will  be  spared  a  national 
loss,  and  science,  civilisation,  and  literature  the  extinction  of 
another  branch  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages — a 
-4  loss  we  are  sure  the  Commissioners  would  regret  in  common 
with  the  philologists  and  scholars  of  Europe. 

As  some  of  the  Commissioners  may  be  aware,  the  Council 
have  prepared  and  published  First  and  Second  Books  for  the 
use  of  teachers  and  pupils  anxious  to  promote  the  study  of  the 
Irish  language.  The  “First  Irish  Book”  has  already  reached 
the  twentieth  thousand,  and  the  “Second  Irish  Book,”  although 
published  so  recently  as  the  30th  January  last,  has  reached 
the  eighth  thousand.  A  copy-book  for  teaching  young  persons 
to  write  the  Irish  language  has  also  been  prepared  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  many  calls  for  such  a  publication. 

The  Council  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  com¬ 
paratively  few  pupils  that  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  in  1876,  according  to 
the  Board's  last  report.  Passed  in  French,  587  ;  in  Latin,  261  ; 
In  Greek,  115.  Total  in  the  three  languages,  963  ;  whilst  they 
appeal  on  behalf  of  about  200,000  children  already  speaking 
I  Irish,  and  who  would  probably  supply  in  many  single  parishes 
far  more  pupils  to  learn  to  read  and  write  their  vernacular 
than  the  whole  annual  total  here  set  forth  as  having  passed  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French. 

They  pray,  then,  that  this  request  in  the  interest  of  education 
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may  be  complied  with,  as  they  believe  that  twenty  persons 
would  learn  Irish  for  one  that  would  learn  any  of  the  other 
languages,  and  with  this  result  that  the  Irish  people  would 
become  more  intellectual  and  more  devoted  to  literature  and 
reading. 

We  beg  to  forward  herewith  for  the  information  of  the 
Commissioners  a  list  of  the  classes  already  in  practical  operation 
in  the  country,  and  also  a  list  of  the  Officers  and  Council  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  beg  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  will  favourably  entertain 
their  request  to  place  the  Irish  language  on  the  programme  of 
the  National  Schools,  and  thus  to  satisfy  the  earnest  wishes  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  people. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants. 

Bev,  John  Nolan,  O.D.C.,  )  «  ,  . 

•  J.  J.  Mac  Sweeney,  R.I.A.,  j  Secretaries. 

No.  19  Kildare- street,  Dublin,  June  11th,  1878. 

Besides  all  the  names  of  the  Council  and  Officers  of  the 
Society,  the  Memorial  was  signed  by  the  Catholic  Archbishops 
of  Armagh,  Cashel,  and  Tuam  ;  the  Bishops  of  Limerick,  Kil- 
more,  Killala,  Clogher,  Down  and  Connor,  Boss,  Elphin, 
_Cloyne,  Achonry,  Baphoe,  Ossory,  Ferns  ;  the  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Ossory  (now  of  Cork) ;  the  Dean  of  Cashel  (now  Bishop 
of  Ossory),  the  Deans  of  Armagh  and  Waterford ;  the  Earl 
of  Granard;  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  and  many  members  of 
the  Corporation  ;  the  Mayors  and  Councillors  of  several  other 
cities ;  by  more  than  forty  members  of  Parliament ;  many 
Poor  Law  Boards;  P.  L.  G.’s  and  T.C.’s  of  various  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  by  nearly  200  J.P.’s  of  Counties  and  Boroughs ;  High 
.Sheriffs;  D.L.’s,  &c. ;  by  fifty  Protestant  and  Presbyterian 
clergymen;  120  Catholic  Deans,  Archdeacons,  P.P.’s,  and 
Heads  of  Beligious  Houses,  and  over  150  C.C.’s,  the  foregoing 
being  nearly  all  managers  of  schools  ;  by  Inspectors  of  schools  , 
in  England  and  Ireland ;  by  the  Central  Committee  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Teachers  of  Ireland  ;  by  over  100  members  of 
the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  the  Boyal  Historical  and  Archaeolo¬ 
gical  Association  of  Ireland,  and  other  learned  societies ;  by  ten 
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V  Professors,  and  many  Scholars  and  Students  of  Trinity  Co"* 
lege ;  by  the  Rector,  Vice-Rector,  Deans,  and  Professors  of 
of  the  Catholic  University Professors  of  the  Queen’s  Col¬ 
leges  ;  the  President  and  Professors  of  Maynooth  College ; 
of  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Carlow ;  French  College,  Black- 
rock  ;  Holycross  College,  Clonliffe ;  All  Hallows  College, 
’  Drumcondra  ;  Magee  College,  Derry;  St.  Kiaran’s  College, 
Kilkenny;  St.  .John’s  College,  Waterford;  St.  Peter’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Wexford;  St.  Mel’s  College,  Longford;  St.  JarlatlTs 
College,  Tuam ;  St.  Ignatius’  College,  Galway ;  Seminaries, 
Navan,  Waterford,  Limerick,  &c.  ;  Royal  and  Grammar 
Schools  of  Raphoe,  Banagher,  Galway,  &c.  ;  and  many  other 
educational  institutions,  and  by  great  numbers  of  other  per¬ 
sons  directly  concerned  with  the  education  of  the  people. 
t  There  were  also  appended  representative  signatures  from  the 
following  amongst  many  other  cities,  towns,  and  districts,  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  viz.  : — Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick, 

.  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Clonmel,  Sligo,  Ennis,  Cashel,  Kilrush, 
f  Queenstown,  Tuam,  Skibbereen,  Loughrea,  Ballycastle,  Car- 
rick-on-Suir,  Cahir,  Tullamore,  Gorey,  Clifden,  Dunfanaghy, 
Kanturk,  Enniskillen,  Ennistymon,  Mullinavat,  Achill,  Faugh- 
anvale,  Boherbee,  Athleague,  Cappoquin,  Portmarnock,  Carn- 
donagh.  In  all  about  1,300  signatures  of  a  very  representa¬ 
tive  character  were  forwarded  to  the  Society  to  be  attached  to 
their  memorial.  Had  the  Council’s  intention  been  made  public, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  signatures  might  have  been  obtained  ; 
but  a  representation  was  all  that  was  desired,  together  with 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  those  who  have  charge  of,  or 
are  otherwise  interested  in  the  education  of  the  country,  and 
which  was  elicited  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

The  reply  of  the  Commissioners  was  prompt  and  generous. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

“  Office  of  National  Education, 

fk  “4  iJiJuly,  1878. 

\  “  Sirs — Having  laid  before  the  Commissioners  of  National 

Education  the  memorial  from  the  4  Society  for  the  Preservation- 
oi  the  Irish  Language,’  ■which  accompanied  your  letter  of  the 
27th  ult,,  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  they  have,  after  full 
consideration,  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

“‘That  the  Commissioner?  are  prepared  to  grant  Results1' 
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Fees  for  proficiency  in  the  Irish  language,  on  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  are  applicable  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  French.’ 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“John  E.  Sheridan, 

u  Secretary . 

Most  of  the  Local  Societies,  Associations,  Classes,  and  Schools 
alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  memorial  are  still  actively  working  ; 
some  have  fallen  back  ;  several  are  extinct ;  but  in  their  place 
others  are  springing  up,  and  they  too,  will  ere  long,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  show  signs  of  renewed  life.  They  are  requested  to  fur¬ 
nish  particulars  of  their  foundation  and  progress,  and  of  any 
falling  off  that  may  have  taken  place. 

The  Programme  of  Examination  in  National  and  Interme¬ 
diate  Schools  for  1879-80,  is  here  appended,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  useful  to  teachers.  Pupils  of  National  Schools  may  present? 
themselves  for  the  Examinations  under  the  Intermediate  Edu¬ 
cation  Act,  though  the  school  cannot  obtain  Eesults  Fees  under  r 
that  Act.  National  School  pupils,  however  (as  well  as  boys 
who  do  not  go  forward  directly  from  any  school),  are  eligible 
for  all  the  places,  prizes,  &c.,  obtainable  under  the  Act. 

The  Gaelic  Union  purpose,  as  soon  as  means  permit,  to  de¬ 
vote  a  portion  of  their  funds  to  the  establishment  of  special 
prizes  for  N  ational  Teachers  who  obtain  certificates  for  teaching 
Irish ;  and  also  for  pupils  of  National  Schools,  as  well  as  for  In¬ 
termediate  students,  as  already  announced.  Teachers  who 
obtain  Irish  certificates,  as  well  as  those  keeping  Irish  classes 
in  their  schools,  are  requested  to  send  their  names  and  addresses 
with  particulars  of  their  Irish  classes,  to  the  Gaelic  Union  for 
publication.  Those  who  have  had  Irish  classes,  now  given  up, 
are  also  earnestly  requested  to  afford  information  as  to  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  the  falling  off.  This  information 
will  be  most  valuable  to  the  promoters  of  this  movement,  to 
enable  them  to  guide  their  future  action.^ 
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Programme  of  Examination  in  the  Irish  Language  for 
Pupils  of  5th  and  6th  Classes  in  National  Schools . 

First  Year,  (a.) — Grammar  to  the  end  of  the  regular 
verb,  with  the  verbs  is  [-jp]  and  ta  [civ]. 

( [b .) — Twenty  pages  of  an  Irish  Phrase  Book*,  or  the 
phrases  in  the  First  and  Second  Irish  Books  [ao  ceub 
A3ur  Ap  bv\fiA  leAbAfi  3Ae6]l5e],  published  by 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Lan¬ 
guage. 

Second  Year.  ( a .) — Grammar  to  the  end  of  Syntax. 

(b.) — Twenty  additional  pages  of  a  Phrase  Book*;  or 
an  equivalent  in  prose  or  poetry  to  the  Story  of 
Oisin  in  Tír  nan-óg  [Lao]6  0]pjp  A]  ft  T/jft  pA  p-03], 
(V.e.,  the  present  work.) 

( c .) — Translation  of  the  Second  Book  of  Lessons  into 
Irish. 

Third  Year,  (a.) — A  more  critical  knowledge  of  Gram¬ 
mar. 

(b.) — The  Story  of  Déirdre  [.|  Lo|P3eAp  tpac 
i)-UlfPl3],  (omitting  the  poetry),  or  the  Children 
of  Lir  [OjbeAÓ  CUjppe  Lj|t]  ;  or  some  equivalent 
book. 

(c.) — Translation  of  the  Third  Book  of  Lessons  into 
Irish.  A  short  letter  or  essay  in  Irish. 

Pupils  who  have  made  the  necessary  100  days’  atten¬ 
dances,  and  who  have  been  regularly  enrolled  in  the  5th 
or  6th  Class,  may  be  examined  for  Results  Fees  in  Irish. 
A  fee  of  10s.  will  be  allowed  for  each  pupil  who  passes  in 
the  foregoing  programme,  on  the  usual  conditions  laid  down 
for  Examinations  in  Extra  Subjects. 

By  Order,  Wm.  H.  Newell,  |  „ 

John  E.  Sheridan,}  ecs 9 
Education  Office ,  Dublin ,  October ,  1878. 

*  A  suitable  work  is  in  preparation  by  a  national  teacher,  and  will  be  pubs 
lished  by  the  Gaelic  Union. 
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INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  COMMISSIONERS' 

PROGRAMME  OF  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  1879 

RELATING  TO  CELTIC. 

DIVISION  IV. — Modern  Languages. 

SECTION  D.— CELTIC.  3216DJIJ5. 

JUNIOR  GRADE. 

Maximum  of  Marks,  600? 

1.  Grammar.  (O’Donovan’s  Abridgment  or  Burke.) 

2.  Tóruigheaclit  Dhiarmuida  agus  Ghráinne,  [The  Pur¬ 
suit  of  Diarmuid  and  Gráinne,  first  half  (Transactions  of 
the  Ossianic  Society,  vol.  iii.  pp.  40-120.)* 

3.  A  passage  from  an  Irish  author  for  translation  at 
sight.  (Optional.) 

4.  English  sentences  for  translation  into  Irish.  (Op¬ 
tional.) 

5.  History  of  Ireland  to  the  Battle  of  Olontarf. 

MIDDLE  GRADE. 

Maximum  of  Marks,  600. 

1.  (O’Donovan’s  Large  Grammar,  omitting  Part  IV.  and 
Appendix.)* 

2.  The  Title  and  Introduction  to  Mac  Firbiss’  Book  of 
Genealogies  [LeAbAfi  3elueAlAC  ripe  7~Iflb]'P5-] 
( O’Curry’s  MS.  Materials  oi  Ancient  Irish  History,  Appen¬ 
dix  No.  lxxxvii.)* 

3.  A  passage  of  an  Irish  author  for  translation  at  sight. 
(Optional.) 

4.  A  passage  of  English  prose  or  translation  into  Irish. 
(Optional.) 

5.  History  of  Ireland  from  the  Battle  of  Clontarf  to  the 
Accession  of  Elizabeth. 

*  See  List  of  Irish  Boohs  at  end. 
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SENIOR  GRADE. 

Maximum  of  Marks,  600  \  of  which  100  will  be  given 

to  the  optional  subjects. 

1.  Grammar.  (O’Donovan,  as  above,  all.) 

2.  The  Fight  of  Fer  Diadh  [CoffinAC  ^qtbjAb],  and 
the  Fair  of  Carman  [21ouac  Cajituaiu]*  (O’Curry’s  Man¬ 
ners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish.)* 

3.  A  passage  of  an  Irish  author  for  translation  at  sight . 

4.  A  short  Essay  in  the  Irish  Language.  (Optional.) 

5.  History  of  Ireland  from  the  Accession  of  Elizabeth 
to  the  Union. 

6.  Easy  questions  on  the  Philology  of  the  Qeltic  Lan¬ 
guage.  (Optional.) 

7.  Easy  questions  on  Irish  Archaeology.  (Optional.) 


PE  0  GRAMME  FOE  1  8  80, 

JUNIOR  GRADE. 

Maximum  of  Marks ,  600. 

[Pass  Marks ,  360.] 

1.  ToruiglteaclU  Dhiarmuda  agus  Ghrainne  [UoftiqJeACc 

(b|A]art)ubA  A5up  PP-  40 — 120.  (Printed 

by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language) 
\i.e.  the  portion  contained  in  the  “  Ossianic  Society’s  Tran¬ 
sactions,”  vol.  iii,  pp.  40—120].* 

2.  Grammar.  (Bou  rke’s  or  Joyce’s.)* 

3.  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ireland  from  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  to  a.d.  1172. 

[ Honors  Marks ,  240.] 

1.  Somewhat  more  difficult  questions  in  grammar  and 
history 
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2.  A  passage  from  an  easy  Celtic  author  for  translation 
at  sight. 

3.  Short  English  sentences  for  translation  into  Celtic, 
help  being  given  by  a  vocabulary. 


MIDDLE  GRADE, 


Maximum  of  Maries,  600. 

[Pass  Marks,  360.] 

1.  Toruigheacht  Dhiarmuda  agus  Ghrainne ,  pp,  120— 
194.  (Transactions  Ossianic  Society,  vol.  iii,)  { i.e .  the 
portion  following  that  marked  for  the  Junior  Grade.]* 

2.  Grammar.  (Bourke’s  or  Joyce’s.)* 

3.  A  passage  from  some  other  prose  work  for  transla¬ 
tion  at  sight,  some  help  being  given  by  a  vocabulary. 

4.  Short  English  sentences  for  translation  into  Celtic, 
help  being  given  by  a  vocabulary. 

5.  Outlines  of  the  history  of  Ireland  from  a.d.  1172  to 
1558. 


[. Honors  Marks ,  240.] 


1.  Imtheacht  na  Tromdhaimht  [jrpceAcc  t)A  7Z\xonj- 
6&|rbe]  ( prose  only.)  (Transactions  Ossianic  Society, 
vol.  v.)* 

2.  More  difficult  questions  on  Grammar  and  History. 

3.  A  passage  of  easy  English  for  translation  into  Celtic. 


SENIOR  GRADE. 

Maximum  of  Marks ,  600, 

[Pass  Marks,  360.] 

1.  Mac-gnimartha  Finn  [2t)AC-5tfjorbAji i&  "pjui)]. 
(Transactions  Ossianic  Society,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  288 — 302).*f 

2.  Grammar.  (O’Donovan’s  Grammar,  parts  i.,  ii.,  and 

iii.)*  ** 


*  See  List  of  Irish  Boots  at  end. 
t  Which  is  now  being  reprinted  by  the  Gaelic  Union. 
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3.  A  passage  from  a  Celtic  author  for  translation  at 
£  sight. 

4.  Outlines  of  the  history  of  Ireland  from  a.d.  1558  to 
1800. 

[ Honors  Maries,  240.] 

1.  Imtheacht  na  Tromdhaimhe  (poetry  only.)*  (Tran¬ 
sactions  Ossianie  Society,  vol.  v,) 

2.  A  passage  from  another  Celtic  poem  for  translation 
at  sight. 

3.  A  passage  of  English  for  translation  into  Celtic. 

4.  Questions  requiring  a  more  detailed  knowledge  of 
history  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

5.  Celtic  Literature.  {O’Curry’s  “  Lectures  on  the  MS. 
Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History /”  Lectures  vii,,  viii., 
ix.,  xi.,  xii.)* 

NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAMME. 

The  Text-books  mentioned  within  brackets  are  not  pre¬ 
scribed  nor  even  recommended  ;  they  are  introduced  merely 
to  indicate  approximately  the  amount  of  matter  in  which 
the  examination  will  be  held. 

Knowledge  of  the  prescribed  authors  ( or  pieces)  in  Irish 
will  be  tested  by  questions  in  parsing,  prosody,  analysis, 
literature,  history,  and  geography,  arising  naturally  from 
the  text.  Passages  will  be  set  for  translation. 

The  passages  for  translation  at  sight  will  be  chosen  of  a 
style  and  character  similar  to  those  of  the  authors  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  same  grade ;  except  in  the  senior  grade,  where 
this  limitation  will  not  be  observed. 

In  all  grades  a  certain  number  of  marks  must  be  obtained 
$n  grammar  questions  in  order  to  obtain  a  pass. 

In  all  subjects  marks  may  be  deducted  for  gross  blunders 
\  in  English  grammar  or  orthography. 

In  all  grades,  students  whose  marks  on  the  pass  part  en¬ 
title  them  to  pass,  will  obtain  marks  for  any  question»  cor¬ 
rectly  answered  In  the  honors  part  of  the  paper. 

*  See  List  of  Irish  Books  at  ena, 


LIST  OF  IRISH  BOOKS. 

SELECTED  FOR  THE  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  COURSE 
BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION. 

And  Sold  by  the  Publishers  to  the  GAELIC  U IS  ION. 
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JUNIOR  GRADE. 

College  Irish  Grammar.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Tjlick 
J.  Canon  Bourke,  P.P.,  M.R.I  A.  New  Edition 
(under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservao  £ 
tion  of  the  Irish  Language),  fcap  8vo,  cloth  ...  0 

School  Irish  Grammar.  By  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D., 

T.C.D.,  M.R.l.A.  Pcap  8vo,  cloth  ...  0 

- - — —  Parti.,  in  wrapper  ...  ...  0 

Toruigheacht  Dhiarmuda  agits  Ghraiime;  or, 

the  Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne,  (Transactions 
of  Ossianic  Society,  vol  3.)  The  work  complete ,  edited 
with  Translation,  Notes,  &c,  by  Standish  Hayes 
O’Grady,  8vo,  cloth,  net  ...  ...  0  3  \ 

- - Part  I.  (pp.  40-120,  Ossianic  Society),  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Irish  Language,  fcap  8vo  (■ in  the  press). 

MIDDLE  GRADE. 

Grammars,  as  above. 

Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne,  as  above  (part 

2,  pp  120-194)  Ossianic  society,  vol  3,  net  ...  0  3  6 

Title  and  Introduction  to  Mac  Firbis’  Book  of 
Genealogies  (1879).  In  O’Curry’s  Lectures  on 
M. 8.  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History,”  i  vol,  cloth  0  7  6 

Imtheacht  na  Tromdhaimhe ;  or  Proceedings  of 
the  Great  Bardie  Institution,  (Transactions  of  Os¬ 
sianic  Society,  vol  5).  The  work  complete ,  edited 
with  Translation,  Notes,  <&e.  by  Professor  Connellan, 

8vb,  cloth,  rtet  ...  ....  ...  0 


V 


3 


6 


SENIOR  GRADE. 

Grammar  of  the  Irish  Language.  By  John  O’Dono¬ 
van,  LL.D.,  M.R.I. A.,  Svo,  cloth  ...  ...  0  12  0 

Imtheacht  na  Tromdhaimhe,  complete.  See 

“  Middle  Grade,”  above,  I  vol,  8vo,  cloth,  net  ...  0  3  Q 

Mac-ghniomhartha  Finn  ;  or,  the  Youthful  Exploits 
or  Jb'ioun,  son  of  Cumhai  (Transactions  of  Ossianic 
Society,  vol  4),  edited  with  Translation,  Notes,  <£c.  by 
John  O’Donovan,  LL.D.,  8vo,  cloth,  net  .t.  0  3  6 

- - For  the  use  of  Schools ;  with  new  literal  Trans- 
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lation,  Note?,  &c.  Gaelic  Union  Publications,  (*'<» 
press.) 

Comhrac  Firdiad  ;  0L  the  Fight  of  Ferdia :  and 
Aonach  Carmain;  or,  the  Fair  of  Carman  (1879). 

In  O’ Curry’s  “  Lectures  on  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Irish”  (vol  3,  Appendix);  Questions 
on  Archaeology,  &c,  in  same ,  3  vole,  8vo,  cloth  2  2  0 

Celtic  Literature-  O’Curry’s  “  Lectures  on  the  MS. 

Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History,”  (containing  all 
required  for  Examination)  one  vol,  8vo,  cloth,  net  0  7  6 

FOR  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS’  IRISH  PROGRAMME. 


School  Irish  Grammar-  By  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D., 

T.C.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  fcap  8vo,  cloth  ...  ...010 

- Part  I.,  in  wrapper  ...  ...  0  0  6 

First  Irish  Book.  Published  for  the  Society  for  the 

Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language,  18mo,  wrapper  0  0  2 

Second  Irish  Book-  „  „  ...  0  0  4 

Irish  Phrase-Book.  Gaelic  Union  Publications,  in 


press. 

Laoidh  Oisin  air  Thir  na  n-Og ;  or,  the  Lay  of 

Oisin  on  the  Land  of  the  Young,  new  edition,  with 
new  Literal  Translation,  Copious  Vocabulary,  and 
Useful  Notes,  Gaelic  Union  Publications,  fcap  8vo, 
cloth,  pp.  128  ...  ...  ...0  10 

- - - Same  in  Ossianic  Society,  vol  4,  net  ...  0  3  6 

The  books  marked  1879  are  not  retained  on  Programme  for  1880. 


OTHER  IRISH  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND 
STUDENTS,  AND  AS  PRIZES,  &c. 

SOCIETY  TOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE. 


0  2 
0  4 
0  6 
0  4 


Vol  1.  Oath  Ghabhra  ;  or,  the  Battle  of  Gabhra* 
Edited  with  Translation,  Notes,  &c,  by  Nicholas 
O’Kearney.  Out  of  print. 

Vol  2.  Feis  Tighe  Chonain ;  or,  tlio  I^e^t3t  of  tits 


First  Irish  Book,  18mo,  wrapper,  pp.  48  ...  0 

Second  Irish  Book  „  ,,  112  ...  0 

Third  Irish  Book  „  „  150  ...  0 

Irish  Head-line  Copy  Book,  4to  ...  ...  0 

Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne,  part  I.  (in  press). 

& 

THE  OSSIANIC  SOCIETY  TRANSACTIONS. 
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House  of  Conan.  Edited  with  Translation,  Notes, 

&c,  by  Nicholas  O’Kearney.  Out  of  print. 

Vol  3.  Toruigheacht  Dhiarmuda  agus  Ghrainne; 

or  the  Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne,  edited  by 
Stan  dish  Hayes  O  Grady :  Faghail  CraoibheChormaic 
Mic  Airt,  or  How  Cormac  Found  the  Branch,  edited 
by  John  O’Donovan  :  Caoidh  Oisin  a  n-diaigh  na 
Feme,  or  the  Lamentation  of  Oisin  after  the  Fenians. 

All  complete  in  one  volume,  with  Introductions, 
valuable  Dissertations,  Notes,  and  English  Tranela* 
tions,  fcap,  8vo,  cloth,  net  ...  ...  0  3  6 

Vol  4.  Laoithe  Fiannuigheachta  ;  or,  the  Fenian 
Poems,  lsi  series ,  containing  Agallamh  Oisin  agus 
Phadraic,  or  the  Dialogue  of  Oisin  and  Patrick  ;  the 
Battle  of  Cnoc-an-áir,  the  Chase  of  Loch  Lein,  <fec. 
edited  by  John  O’Daly ;  Laoidh  Oisin  air  Thir  na 
n-og,  or  the  Lay  of  Oisin  on  the  Land  of  Youth, 
edited  by  Brian  O’Looney ;  Mac-gnimhartha  Finn, 
or  the  Boyish  Exploits  of  Fionn,  edited  by  John 
O’Donovan  :  with  other  poems,  all  complete  in  one 
volume,  with  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Translations, 
fcap  8vo,  cloth,  nei  ...  ...  0  3 

Vol  5.  Imtheacht  na  Tromdhaimhe  ;  or,  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Great  Bardic  Institution  ;  Elegies 
and  Odes ;  Ancient  Poems,  attributed  to  Amergin, 

Fintan,  and  Dalian  j  Poems  by  St  Colum-kill,  Mac 
Liag,  &c  ,*  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Bards  of 
Ireland  j  Dissertation  on  the  Poems  of  Oisin  (or 
Ossian) ;  on  the  Fians  of  Erin,  &o.  All  complete  in 
one  volume,  with  copious  valuable  Notes,  and  close 
English  Translations,  edited  by  Prof.  Connellan,  fcap 
8vo,  cloth,  net  ...  ...  ...  0  3  (? 

Vol  6.  Laoithe  Fiannuigheachta,  2nd  series ,  con. 
taining  Seilg  Sleibhe  g-Cuillion,  Sleibhe  Fuaid, 
Gleanna-an-Smoil,  Sleibhe  na  m^ban,  &c ;  or  the 
Chase  of  Sliav  Guillion,  Sliav  Fuad,  Glenn-a-Smol, 

Sliav  na  Man,  &c.,  edited  by  John  O’Daly.  All  com¬ 
plete  in  one  volume,  with  close  English  Translations, 

Notes,  &c,  fcap  8vo,  cloth,  net  ...  ...  0  3  6 

N.B.— Each  of  the  foregoing  volumes  is  complete  and 

distinct  in  itself. 


Grammar  of  the  Irish  Language,  by  John 
O’Docevan,  8vo,  cloth 


•  •  t 


0  12  0 


<£> 
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College  Irish  Grammar,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Bourke, 

8vo,  cloth  ...  ...  ...  0  2 

Easy  Lessons  in  Irish,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Bourke, 

8vo,  cloth  ...  ...  ©  2 

- -  in  Five  Parta  „  wrapper,  each  ...  0  0 

School  Irish  Grammar,  by  P.  W.  Joyce,  fcap  8vo, 

cloth  ...  ...  ...01 

- Part  I.  „  wrapper  ...  0  0 

Self-Instruction  in  Irish,  by  John  O’Daly,  fcap8vo, 

wrapper,  new  edition  ...  ...  0  © 

Irish  Grammar  Rules,  by  Rev.  John  Nolan,  16mo,  0  0 
Irish  Primer,  with  Copious  Reading  Lessons,  (for  Col¬ 
lege  of  St.  Columba),  8vo,  cloth  ...  ...  0  2 

Imitation  of  Christ,  Irish  translation,  illustrated ,  by 
the  late  Rev.  Daniel  O’Sullivan,  P.P.  (complete  in  8 
parts),  4  parts  issued,  8vo,  each  ...  ...0  0 

Sermons  in  Irish-Gaelic,  by  the  Right  Rev.  James 
O’ Gallagher,  Bishop  of  Raphoe.  Bdited  with 
Memoir,  copious  Yocabulary,  and  English  translation 
on  opposite  pages,  by  Rev.!  Canon  Bourke,  8vo,  cloth  0  7 

Reliaues  of  Irish  Jacobite  Poetryrwith  Metrical 
English  translations  by  the  late  Edward  Walsh, 

Second  Edition,  fcap  8vo,  wrapper  ...  0  1 

The  Pious  Miscellany,  and  Other  Poems,  by  Tadhg 
Gaolach,  or  Timothy  O’Sullivan,  in  Irish,  18mo,  cloth, 

Is,  wrapper  ...  ...  ...00 

Scela  na  Esergi  :  a  Treatise  on  the  Resurrection,  from 
Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  with  a  Literal  translation  by 
the  late  J.  O’Beirne  Crowe,  8vo,  wrapper  ...  0  2 

The  Irish  Language  Miscellany.  A  Selection  of 
Poems  in  Irish  Gaelic,  by  the  Munster  Bards  of  the 
Last  Century,  edited  by  John  O’Daly,  8vo,  wrapper  0  1 

The  Midnight  Court ;  Cuirt  an  mheádhoin-oidhche, 
a  Heroic-Comic  Poem  in  Irish-Gaelic.  By  Brian  Mac 
Giolla  Meidhre  (Bryan  Merriman),  fcap  8vo,  wrapper  0  2 
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PATRICK  TRAYNOR, 

2  9,  ESSEX  QUAY,  DUBLIN, 

Keeps  in  stock  the  following,  with  other  valuable  Irish  works,  wel 
suited  for  reading  books  in  Irish  classes,  for  students  of  Inter* 
mediate  and  National  Schools,  and  as  prizes. 

Imtheacht  na  Tromdhaimhe,  Ool  5,  Ossianic  So-  £  s.  d 
ciety)  on  the  Programme  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Intermediate  Education,  1880.  "  The  Proceedings 

of  the  Great  Bardic  Institution/*  which  describes  their 
tour  through  Erin.  It  is  taken  from  a  vellum  manu¬ 
script  of  the  fourteenth  century  (the  Book  of  Mac 
Carthy  Riabhach).  The  power  of  the  bards — their 
use  and  abuse  thereof — are  vividly  portrayed  in  this 
severe  satire  on  their  order,  the  attributes  of  the  chief 
bard  and  his  school  enumerated,  and  his  lays  of  praise 
and  satire  recorded.  The  “  Tain- quest/*  or  search  for 
the  great  poem  of  the  “  Tain  bo  Chuailgne,”  is  here 
told,  to  which  work — the  Iliad  of  Irish  literatures 
the  present  is  an  introduction.  This  volume  also 
contains  many  poems  by  ancient  writers,  and  is  edited 
by  Professor  Connellan.  In  one  volume,  complete, 
fcap  8vo,  cloth  ...  ...  ...  0  3  C 

Laoithe  Fiannuigheacllta,  or  the  Fenian  Poems: 
containing  the  original  of  Miss  Brooke’s  Poem  of  the 
Chase  of  Sliav  Guillion,  the  Chase  of  Sliav  Fuad,  and 
many  other  poems  by  Oisin  and  other  ancient  bards 
of  Ireland.  Edited  by  John  O’Daly.  All  complete 
in  one  volume,  with  close  English  translations,  notes, 

&c.,  fcap,  8vo,  cloth  ...  ...  0  3  C 

Manuscript  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  His¬ 
tory.  Lectures  on  the.  By  the  late  Professor  Eugene 
O* Curry.  On  the  Programme  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Intermediate  Education,  1880,  and  invaluable  to 
the  Student  of  Gaelic  Literature.  One  vol,  8vo, 
cloth,  776  pp.,  illustrated  with  26  plates  ( fac  similes'), 
published  at  14s,  reduced  to  ...  ...  0  7  ( 

Danta  Iol-chnmaisgthe,  or  Miscellaneous  Poems  and 
Songs  (by  Moore,  B\ron,  Davis,  Mahony,  &c.)  trans¬ 
lated  into  Gaelic  by  the  Rev.  Edward  MacCoy.  Texts 
and  translations  on  opposite  pages ,  a  glossary  at  end 
of  each  poem,  notes,  &c.  Printed  in  large,  clear 
Irish  type  of  the  most  approved  style.  12mo,  cloth, 
reduced  to 


•  o « 


•  •  • 


0  2  ( 
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